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Just Published 
MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 
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Ghese two books. belong to the well-known series of 
Wiliams and Rogers Commercial Publications 


and are designed for use as text-books in all schools giving a course in business training. 
They teach bookkeeping as it is practiced by the best business houses, and contain the 
latest and most approved methods and forms of balance sheets, statements, loss and gain 
accounts, etc. In their preparation the books of over a hundred of the leading business 
houses and banks have been examined and the advice and suggestions of expert book- 
keepers have been followed. 2 9 26 3 9 MH MM MMM MM MH MM a Me 


Specially adapted for commercial departments of high 
schools. Copies sent prepaid on receipt of price. J» J» 
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(3) It ts naturally developed—not machine made. (7) Attractive illustrations,.in harmony with 








THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


ambitious to direct her efforts by the freshest and newest books—pedagogically 
sound as well as mechanically attractive—is invited to consider 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER 


By Sarau Lourse ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston; joint author of “ Stepping 
Stones to Literature.” Cloth. 128 pages. Handsomely illustrated. Ready soon. 





DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: 
(1) The author's experience and standing. (5) A workable Primer, in ctty and country. 
(2) The book is MADE FOR CHILDREN. (6) Phonics treated in proper relations. 





(4) The vocabulary is simple, natural, typical. text. 











SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


For detailed information address the nearest office of 
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HOME STUDY IN EDUCATION 





4 4 A Monthly Gext- of 
and General Culture 

for Teachers, Normal Schools, 
Trainiog Classes, Reading 
ircles and Home Study s #4 





field. 











From the Educotiona! Publishing House 
& E. L. KELLOGG AND COMPANY, 
pecage. 


eral Culture. 





Two general lines of work will be continued, as in the past— 
pedagogy and general culture, In the department of pedagogy the 
plan will be to devote each issue to the consideration of a single 
subject, looking at it both from the theoretical and practical 
standpoint and allowing for extensive as well as intensive study. 
These will be the principal topics: 

September.—Aims and Purposes of Education, 

October.—Princ'ples of Educational Method. 

November.—The Art and the Object of Questioning. 

December.—Attention. 


The basis of the study for this month will be Hughes’ ‘ Securing and 
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. 


It has received the approval of nearly every educational leader in the country. 
adopted for teachers’ professional study and largely read in states so widely divergent in conditions as 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Washington. 
and principals in hundreds of cities and towns from the largest to the smallest. 
broad, carefully-planned, thoro course of reading for teachers. 
its purpose is to enlarge the teacher’s knowledge of the history, principles, and methods of 
education which have become indispensable to those who aim for any permanent success in teaching; 
and also to provide a systematic plan of study in history, art, and civics, tending to broaden the teacher’s horizon and make his 
work in the school-room of greater value. The following plans are made for the next year: 


OVTLINES FORK 1901+1902--PEDAGOGY 





*,* Every subscriber to THE INSTITUTE or PRIMARY SCHOOL should also take this great Home Study. 
of $1.80 is made for the two periodicals to one address, provided remittance is at one time. boo 
zine and its work sent free on application. Correspondence is desired with superintendents and principals. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
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EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 1001-1502 


F.DUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS has been published for twelve years. 


It has no rival in its own 
It has been 


It is each year adopted by superintendents 
It aims to provide a 
This course covers Pedagogy and Gen- 


Retaining Attention,” which will be printed in full with the December 
number. 
Fanuary.—Principles of School Management, 
February.—Child Study Plans for Teachers. 
March.—History of Educational Theories. 
With the issue we shall publish complete, Browning’s * Educational 
Theories,” which will thus become the text for the March Study. 
A pril.—Essentials in a Course of Study for Elementary Schools. 
Miy.—Educational Co-operation; (a) in a community; (b) in 
a school. 
Fune.—Topics for Pedagogical Discussion. 


A special club rate 
New booklet describing the maga- 


61 E. Sth St., New York 
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This List of twenty-five of 


THE BEST VOLUMES ON 


EDUCATION 


CAN NOT BE SURPASSED, 


With the exception of a single title, the list represents the careful 
selection of several leading educators with a final endorsement and 
revision by Dr. Nicholas Murray Batier, of Columbia University. 


Halleck, R. P. Education of the Central Nervous System 
Lange, Karl. Apperception ° 
Morgan, C. L. Psychology for Teachers 


Preyer, T. W. Mental Development in the Child; tr. from 
the German by H. W. Brown. 


Oppenheim, Nathan. Development of the Child 


Davidson, Thomas. Rousseau and Education according to 
Nature 
Harris, W. T. Psychologic Foundations of Education 


McMurry, C. A. Elements of General Method Based on the 
Principles of Herbart 

Spencer, Herbert. Education 

Warner,Francis. Study of Children and their School Training 

Butler, N. M. Meaning of Education 

Eliot,C. W. Educational Reform; Essays and Addresses 

Spalding, J. L. Means and Ends of Education 

Quick, R.H. Essays on Educational Reformers 

Williams, S.G. History of Modern Education 

DeGarmo, Charles. Herbart and the Herbartians 

Fitch, J.G. Lectures on Teaching. New Ed. 

Tompkins, Arnold. Philosophy of School Management 

Kiemm, L.R. European Schools 

Pestalozzi, J.H. How Gertrude Teaches Her Children 

Parker, Francis W. Talks on Teaching 

Adler, Felix, Moral Instruction of Children 


Compayre, Gabriel. Abelard and the Origin and Early His- 
tory of Universities. 
Bowen. H.C, Froebel and Education by Self-Activity 


Hinsdale, B. A Horace Mann and the Common School 
Revival in the U.S. 


The price at which the library is listed is $81.00. We offer it by ex- 
press, prepaid at $25 00 tu any address in the United States. ‘Ask for 
our unique NEW OENTURY CALALOG with other special library 
offers, and with full list of teachers’ professional books of all publishers, 
at lowest prices. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 





AMONG OURSELVES. 


A Schoolmaster with his Friends at 
the Round Table. 


By Dr. A. R. TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL KANSAS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. PRICE, TO 
TEACHERS, 40 cents; POSTAGE, ro cents. 








Here is a voluntary commendation from one reader : 


Signal Corps Telegraph Office, Mch. 27, 1901. 
Dr. A. R. TAYLOR, Emporia, Kansas. 
My Dear Sir: 

The past year I have followed a course of reading in Peda- 
gogy and allied subjects. ’ 

I read, in spare moments, some twenty volumes on Child 
Study, Psychology, Methods, Government, and Pedagogy in 
general. I have just completed a second reading of your little 
volume,—“ Among Ourselves,” and I feel that I must write to 
you and express my thanks for the help and pleasure you have 
conferred by placing that little volume on the market. Its ar- 
rangement is such that one is continually coming upon some- 
thing new and unexpected. And I have been helped, set to 
thinking, amused, and incited to better work by its perusal. 

I have taught six years in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania and three in the Military Postschools of the army. When 
the war broke out in the Islands I enlisted just as soon as my 
term of school closed. But I intend to go back to the states 
and complete my education for a diplomain some good school, 
and then take up teaching again. I love that work. I look 
forward with pleasure to the time when I may resumeit once 
more, and I believe the reading of your book has given me a 
new incentive for better work than ever before. 

With best wishes for a long life of even greater usefulness, I 
remain, Very truly yours, 

IRWIN BILLMAN, 
1st Class Sergt. Signal Corps, 
Manila, Philippines. 





Address order for this, and Catalog of all Teachers’ Books to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., New York. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 astern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 B eld Street, Boston. 
s.r. venom; manage. |e eemenetens Mie a, 5 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDBESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FREB 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 208 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, Ill: 
(505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D. 0. 414 beer 1 Bidg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa, Ia 
583 Cooper Bldg.. Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg,SanFrancisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk. os Angeles, Oal. 

months and must be filled promptly. 


U N EX PEC T E D VACA N C | ES September and October are especially 


good months for securing first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address 
c. J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EsTABLISHED 1855. 


Oldest and best knownin U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


SEP [EMBER PLACES better position, send all particulars, and photograph to 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU. More places in this year for 
live teachers than ever before. 
H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
9 Provid h f i 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY qrorite, Spools of all Grados with Competent 


tions. Harcan P, Frenon, 8! Cuaret Srreer, Aceany, N.Y. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis,Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, School-, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
Tutors, Governesses. for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Scbools to 
Parents. Call or Address Mrs. M. J YOUNG-FULTUN, Americau and Foreign Teacher»s’ 


Agency, 23 Union square New York. 
of Physical Education at the Dr. Sav- 


TH E NEW YO RK NORMAL SCHOOL age Physical Development Institute 


A thorough course of training designed to prepare students for teachers of physical education 
Special attention to public school work. Circulars. 
Secretary, 308 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY.‘ 


BLUE MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM 
On «* The Heights’’ at Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Open all the year; climate the finest in the world; our mountain air is of the finest 
quality; abundant supply of soft water from mountain springs of a purity seldom 
equaled and nowhere excelled.—The Switzerland of America, with cool, pleasant 
summer nights. For Booklet and terms, address 

H. L. TOWNER, M.D., Prop 


THE FLORAL RECORD. 


contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the 
whole class can be supplied at 
asmall cost. Price, 15 cents, 
Write for terms for introduc- 
MS OS SE EAS oe Oi ee 














occur during the fall and winter 











P. V. HUYSSOON. 
JOHN ©. ROCKWELL, } Props. 


3 East 14th St., New York 





now require urgent attention. If you can consider a 




















is a plant record arranged for 
analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 
cost so much that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 
in botany. This little book 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS zt ice enaat) aeta 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 F. 9th St.,. New York 





is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 

of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching al 

subjects, on pedagogy ; ona ge books; school en- 
ac 





FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.,. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 








65 5% Ave. NY. CO,} 
MINERALS for SCHOOLS 


Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study Catalogue free. 
ROY HOPPING, 








New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY AND 


129 4TH AVENUE = . 


SCHOOL BELLS COLLEGE BELLS. 


copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and for permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthtul climate, mountain 
air scenic beauty beyond compare. A stian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


Latest Books on Teaching 


Moths and Butterflies, by Mary C. Dickerson. 
Hes 200 photographs from life, treats the subject an- 
technically, identifies forty common forms, and shows 
changes from caterpillar, thru chrysalis, to butterfly. 
$2.50; our price, $2.35 3 postage, lic. 


The Life of a Bean, by Mary E. Laing. A small 
collection of studies written by pupils of the Oswego 
normal school. Adapted to use as a supplementary 
reader. 15c. 


The New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
Redway. This is distinctively a book for the teacher, 
designed to aid him in the preparation for his work. 
1.00; Our price, 9Oc.3 postage, lie. 


First Years in Handicraft, by Walter J. Ken- 
yon. Intended to show children how to make useful 
things with ruler, pencil, and scissors, either at home 
or school. 127 pages. _$1.00; our price, 9Uc.3 postage, 8c. 

owers and Ferns in Their Haunts, by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. Illustrated from photographs. 
876 pages. $2.50: our price, $2.35 3 postage, lic. 


How to Teach Reading and Composition, 
by J. J. Burns. The special aim of this book is to help 
show teachers how to lead pupils to knowledge and cui- 
ture from a book, and to train them to express with 
some clearness what they may know and feel. 160 pages. 
50c.; our price, 45c.3 postage, 5c. 


Insect Life, by J. H.C tock. An introducti 
to nature study, and a guide for teachers, students, and 
others interested in out-of-door life; original drawings 
and plates reproducing insects in natural colors. 853 
pages. $1.75; our price, $1.65 3 postage, l0c. 


With the Wild Flowers, from pussy-willow to 

thistle-down, by Maud Going. A rural chronicle of our 

flower friends and foes, describing them under their fa- 

miliar English names. 285 pages. $1.00; our price, 
C.3 postage, 8c. 


The Home Life of Wild Birds, by Francis Ho- 
bart Herrick. A new method of the study and photog- 
raphy of birds, especially of birdsin action. 141 illus- 
trations from nature by the author. 161 pages. $2.50; 
our price, 82.353 postage, lic. 


The Story of a Child, by Pierre Loti. Translated 
by Caroline F. Smith. This is an autobiography of the 
distinguished Frenchman's childhood, giving, not the 
facts, but rather the impressions, thoughts, and feel- 
ings. Giving thus an insight into child mind it will be 
of interest to those who pursue child study from the 
appreciative rather than from the analytical side. 
1.25; our price, $1.00; postage, 12c. 


E.L KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, N.Y. 

















REST WHILE WRITING. DURING VACATION IS THE TIME TO APPRECIATE 


ESTERBROOK’S 





Such ease—such comfort ! 


Ask Stationer. 150 Other Styles. 


TURNED-UP POINT PENS. 


You rest while writing—a perfect enjoyment. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., (27h Sa Ner Yors: 





Nos. 256, 531, 477, 1876. 
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Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Eyery child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportunity may be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 







NEW YORK: 5 West 18th St. 


BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. 





-FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


PERFECTION WRITING CRAYON NO 312 “ee 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST 
We are now offering something new— 


Che Perfection School Crayon 


ION These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
use. The inserted cut represents how the package looks 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
jj guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is espe- 
cially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our Wax ee are put up in 
| gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 


to th 
oe’ STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript) 
FOR QRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 308, and 1047 (Maltiscript 
© in Numbers 1 0465 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
Fer Vertical Writing : 


1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067 
Highest Prize at every Parise Exposition, and at Chieago. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
[484101119 O a s JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, = 91 John Street, New Yerk. 
el hit Sls — Hener Hos, Sole Agent. 


Our Valuable Catalogs.# 


are issued with the purpose of bringing our publishing house to every school- 
house and teacher in the land, and making it as easy for the teacher a thousand 
miles away to select and buy the books and helps needed in his work as if he 
could visit us personally. In carrying out this purpose our catalogs have been 
carefully rearranged and new ones added. Every book has been accurately de- 
scribed and its character indicated. Any catalog sent free on application. 
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1~TEAOHERS’ CATALOG. 100 pp. Our own publications. 

&8—NEW CENTURY CATALOG (formerly Columbian). 68 pages. Lists teachers’ books of all 
publishers, with our cut prices. 

8—SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG. 68 pages. New. 

4—TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES CATALOG. 16 pp. 

5—SCHOOL DECORATION MATERIAL. 36 pp. 

6—BLACKBOARD STENCIL LIST (new). 

7—SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 86 pp. Ready in April. 


Several other catalogs in preparation. Address all correspondence to 


E. L. KELLOGG (2 CO., 61 East 9th St., New York 











Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘“‘Horsrorp’s” on label, 























AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY OITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Kellogg’s = Teachers’ « Libraries 


Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 
E. L. KELLocc & Co., 61 E. 9th St.; New York 








Remington 


Typewriter 








== er _ 
Lightest Touch 


that saves labor; and does the 
quickest work—that saves time. 


Time and labor saved by the 
REMINGTON, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, New York. 
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Readers of Tux ScHoot Journat are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing. 
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E.ducational Lessons of the Paris Exposition. 


By Anna Golman Smith, Bureau of Education. 
Member of the International Jury on Primary Education, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


HE education section of the Paris Exposition 
was crowded with material,butin the midst 
of it one seemed to be moving in a world 
of ideas, esthetic, educational, and nation- 
al. These ideas were not separately ex- 
pressed, but, as it were, pervaded the ex- 
hibits. The first arose from the disposition 

of the material and the decorative schemes employed. 
Here the United States achieved asignal triumph. Says 
Dr. Compayré, “‘Nothirg has been neglected which could 
give the school exhibit of the United States the impres- 
siveness that it merited.” He notes the “‘coquettish” 
installation, the “light and graceful facade,” whose ex- 
terior panels presented imposing views of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

lt was, however, educational and national ideas as ex- 
pressed by the material that affected the judgments of 
the jury on elementary education, and it is from the 
standpoint of this body that I shall consider my subject. 

{t was naturally presumed that the educational ele- 
ment would outweigh all others with the jury and one 
who knew its personnel could easily anticipate the criti- 
cal and comprehensive nature of its examinations. Of 
the twenty-three members, fifteen were French, and with 
few exceptions experts identified with the service of 
public instruction. Their solid majority gave great im- 
portance to their points of view and their standards. I 
hasten to add that considered as a company of experts 
the jury was saved from narrowness by the philosophic 
spirit of M. Buisson, who, of all the school. men in 
France, best comprehends the educative value of the 
ideal, by the unbiased judgment of the English members, 
and by the broad sympathies of the Russian. 

In a week of preliminary examinations, before the jury 
meetings began, my attention was drawn naturally to the 
exhibits of France, Great Britain, and the United States. 
They typified in a striking manner, altho in varying de- 
xrees, the two principles which control all school work, 
life and system. In the French section one felt the 
excess of system; in the English section the living 
principle was obscured by the lack of system; in the 
United States, system appeared merely as the expression 
of life. These were not superficial distinctions, they 
ran thru all the material and gave to each exhibit its 
national stamp. Other nations also revealed something 
of their peculiar quality thru the exhibits, but to a less 
marked degree than the three named. Hence these 
made the deepest impression and furnished the measure 
for the others. 

The American exhibit was the most novel; it was 
this in a double sense. It showed to Europeans ideals 
totally unlike their own and revealed school work unlike 
anything ever before put on exhibition under that head. 
The excess of novelties of the second kind raised a mo- 
mentary apprehension that the more conspicuous feat- 
ures of our exhibit might obscure what was of deeper 
import. Pictorial representations, which were lavishly 
employed, give an adequate idea of school buildings and 
equipments, and a vivid sense of school, life and activ- 





ities ; but on the other hand, only subordinate exercises, 
as manual training, physical culture, or the inferior pro- 
cesses of training that relate to the sensuous view of 
things, can be presented by this means. So, too, it 
must be said of detached, specimen exercises, which also 
formed an important feature of our exhibit, that, how- 
ever excellent in themselves, they are mere fragmentary 
hints of little value, unless their rationale is shown by a 
systematic precess of which they are a part. 

The winged frames or flying albums proved a happy 
device for exhibiting specimen exercises and by them- 
selves were adequate for very complete presentation of 
the kindergarten, in which formal instruction has no 
part. The fundamental difference between it and the 
French infant school (ecole maternelle) could be seen at a 
glance. The kindergarten claims the whole being and 
leads to spiritual harmony and freedom thru the social 
and artistic impulses; the infant school is kindly in 
spirit but in too great haste to fit the child for practical 
life, and thus unconsciously, as it were, begins with 
the infant the narrowing work of specialized training. 
The difference was seized at once by the French jurors 
and one member was commissioned by the director of 
primary instruction to make a special report on this 
part of our exhibit with a view to modifications in the 
infant schools, 

As we advanced beyond the kindergarten the album 
exhibits became less and less adequate to satisfy the 
very inquiry which they raised. For example, the 
specimen exercises showing the efforts of primary pupils 
at correlating subjects, as number work with drawing 
and language, were greatly appreciated as a means of 
exciting the interest of children and even of correcting 
the effects of excessive formality in teaching. But the 
suggestion that they promoted either the mastery of 
subjects or the synthetic activity of mind only excited a 
desire to see our mode of dealing with a subject in its 
entirety. This necessitated examination of the volumes 
of pupils’ exercises showing the development of subjects 
from grade to grade of the school life. Efforts at cor- 
relation were noticeable in higher grade work, but it did 
not appear that the principle had been consistently de- 
veloped or forcefully applied in the more advanced work. 
On the whole this particular class of exercises left, I 
think, the impression of an ingenious device rather than 
of a fruitful principle and did not weaken the confidence 
of the French members in that more formal and analytic 
training of which they are‘past masters. 

We showed a goodly amount of scrap-book work, es- 
pecially in geography, which brought together miscel- 
laneous information, biographical, commercial, historical, 
literary, centered around the particular locality that 
formed the subject of the exercise. This indicated, 
doubtless, a great deal of independent effort on the part 
of pupils, but it was in striking contrast with the more 
scientific treatment of the subject pursued in many for- 
eign schools. The French, for example, usually begin 
geography by attention to a small circle of local features. 
and advance by a sort of spiral process thru a wider 
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circle of observations to formative processes, embracing 
at last the resulting conditions in the communities and 
activities of civilized life. 

When I heard a half whispered discussion to the effect 
that the scrap-book work was too morcele, I had the 
satisfaction of showing systematized courses in this sub- 
ject which, if they did not roam so far as the scrap-book 
work, penetrated to the deeper unities of nature and hu- 
manity. I thought the French paid too much attention 
to local details, cultivating observation at the expense 
of imagination. Our teaching, I should say, is more stim- 
ulating in the latter respect, and certainly imagination 
plays a great part in the mastery of all science. 

The exhibits of the United States and of France 
were distinguished above all others in that they showed 
systematic methods as well as results of instruction; 
the great aim in French teaching is the logical treat- 
ment of the subject. This was evident from the innum- 
erable theses exhibited by the normal schools and by 
primary school teachers, discussing and illustrating the 
mode of unfolding a proposition or a lesson. 

The general notion of method is impressed upon the 
normal students by the very nature of their own instruc- 
tion. Their teachers are specialists who have mastered 
their subjects and have the French genius for formal 
and lucid presentations. The normal students imitate 
these living models and from them the notion of form 
passes on to the children in the primary schools, whose 
exercises reflect with amazing precision the order and 
finish of the original lesson. 

Our work, on the contrary, showed an unmistakable 
regard for the psychologic state or the order of mental 
growth. Hence our great advantage in dealing with 
the beginnings of knowledge that relate themselves par- 
ticularly to sense impressions; as ascent is made to the 
stage of pure mentality or ideation, at which the mind 
develops thru its reflective activity, a degree of uncer- 
tainty both in method and aim was noticeable in our 
work. It is much easier to detect this in comparing ex- 
ercises performed by pupils of the same age in different 
countries than to give set proofs of weakness in these 
respects or to indicate the whence and how of the weak- 
ness. It seemed asif in our efforts to excite the free 
activity of the child and to save him from slavish de- 
pendence upon authority we were losing faith in that 
long seed time during which mere knowledge, as such, 
comes to fruitage thru the mind’s appropriation of it. 
I felt this after looking over some of the literature work 
of grammar grades in which children struggled to give 
formal expression to their ideas on some masterpiece 
which they had studied. The apparent intention in 
such cases had been todraw out from the children the 
reflections or feelings which the work had excited in 
them. They were not repeating the words of a book. 
It was none the less evident, however, that the ideas 
were chieflysecond hand. They were only less admirably 
expressed than if memorized, in the words of a literary 
critic, after the manner of innumerable bits of choice 
criticism faithfully reduced in the French exercise books. 
To find the true measure of juvenile power in this re- 
spect one had only to cross to the English section where 
essays on Tennyson could be seen marked by the brevity 
and the crudity which stamp the production of a mind 
in its early teens as unmistakably its own. I fancied too 
that the delusion of spontaneity was being fostered by 
the device of oral instruction, and that an extravagant 
regard for interest had led to amateur and capricious 
methods of dealing with subjects. 

The abundance of class work exhibited and the printed 
programs and reports made it possible for the jury to 
grasp the true spirit of our instruction. Those who 
judged only by the more graphic modes of exhibition 
gained only a superficial view. This is evident from the 
general tenor of their reflections. Says Dr. Compayré, 
“ What strikes us in looking over the work of the pupils 
is the predominance of concrete over abstract subjects ;” 
and again, “What strikes me as particularly excellent 
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in elementary instruction in the United States is manual 
dexterity as shown in penmanship and drawing.” “The 
great object of American schools,” says an English ob- 
server, “appears to be the training of hand and eye.” 
These and other similar opinions that might be quoted . 
show an utter failure to comprehend the distinctive 
character of the public schools of our country. They 
have aimed above all things at intellectual freedom and 
it is their glory that they have developed in average peo- 
ple the power of abstract thought and raised them to 
the intellectual plane where things and events appear in 
their proper subordination to principles and ideas, 
Herein also appears the fundamental distinction between 
our own schools and the primary schools of France. We 
may learn from the latter many lessons of method, we 
may gain from them useful hints in the endeavor to se- 
cure a higher average of measurable results from all the 
schools of the country, but as regards the great purpose 
of primary.or popular education our convictions are 
their tantalizing dreams. 

The English exhibit showed little either of system or 
method, but for this reason it was the more typical. It 
emphasized a saying of Michael Sadler that “ Almost 
every school in England is a type by itself, the embodi- 
ment of an idea which, to be understood, must be studied 
in its genesis.” This is especially true of the secondary 
schools or colleges,which are generally meant when Eng- 
lish national education is discussed, but it is true to a 
degree also of the public elementary schools. Under 
this head also were grouped infant exercises and ad- 
vanced work in algebra and geometry, in Latsn and French 
from the higher grade board schools of London, Bir- 
mingham, and other cities, which by a legal evasion are 
elementary, tho engaged on secondary subjects. When I 
asked for examples of the best methods in elementary 
education, the English director showed me exercises 
from private schools which prepare boys for colleges, 
like Eton and Harrow, and which were classified with 
them. 

The English exhibit was marked also by the absence 
of typical methods, that is methods of instruction re- 
flected in the work of pupils. Even the art work of 
English schools has lost that uniform character which 
once betrayed the overshadowing influence of South 
Kensington. In England, as in the United States, there 
is a return to nature for models and motives, altho this 
movement in England has not entirely supplanted the 
conventionalized art nor has it yet attained the unity of 
idea and procedure noticeable in our own art training. 
I saw excellent work in every branch of study from Eng- 
lish schools, and I saw honest poor work of a kind that 
may be found in other countries but which was not shown 
at Paris. But seldom did the work convey any hint of 
the method by which the subject had been unfolded. 

In this general absence of pedagogical uniformity the 
ene common characteristic of all the English school 
work, good and mediocre, atood out in bold relief. The 
stress of English training falls upon the will. The work 
from the Scotch schools appeared to be more uniform 
than that from the English, but it was not the French 
uniformity. It bore the English stamp of sturdy inde- 
pendence. This came to me with peculiar force, for I 
recognized in it a striking likeness to the efforts of my 
own old school daysin New England. Thenew education 
has a richer content and a more liberal spirit, but the 
old struck, with unerring judgment, the central truth of 
human nature, that will is power ;—that truth England 
re-echoes to-day. 

Notwithstanding the close examination of the educa- 
tional features of the exhibits, it soon appeared that the 
jury would give greater weight to national considera- 
tions. This was implied by the choice for president of 
an accomplished diplomat like M. Bourgeois. Twice 
minister of education at critical periods in the recent 
history of France, and her representative in various for- 
eign services, notably at The Hague conference, he well 
understood how to preserve the balance between contend- 
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ing interests. The jury rules required that a foreigner 
should fill the vice-presidency, but the choice of an Eng- 
lishman for the position was a stroke of diplomacy. 
What stronger proof of international candor and universal 
good-will was possible under the circumstances? 

There are, however, other than diplomatic reasons for 
giving weight to national considerations in such a case. 
Every nation has aims and conditions peculiar to itself, 
and its schools should be judged in relation to these 
rather than in comparison with those of other countries. 
Feeble efforts at popular education in countries like Italy, 
Portugal, and Russia, where the idea is little more than 
a patriotic hope, may properly be rated, as they were, 
above their intrinsic value. 

The key-note of national enthusiasm was struck in the 
first foreign exhibit that we visited, the Hungarian, 
where M. Béle Bjvary explained in glowing terms the 
growth of the national influence in primary education. 
Signs of national initiative were apparent also in certain 
departures from French models, for example in the freer 
spirit of the Hungarian infant school and the admission 
of girls to classical studies. It was in the large national 
perspective that the anomalies of French public educa- 
tion became intelligible. 

The word primary in the French use characterizes an 
entire system of education intended for the common 
people. It is thoroly permeated with the industrial 
idea, bound hard and fast to the particular and thelimited. 
Across the corridor was the display of the culture 
schools, the lycees and the universities for the directive 
and professional classes. These schools aim at intel- 
lectual detachment from the immediate. They lift man 
to the sense of his ideal self by unfolding before him 
the grand spectacle of human history and human achieve- 
ments. It was apparently a puzzling contradiction in a 
republic that, by an inscription on every school house, 
proclaims liberty, equality, and fraternity, a grand com- 
munity of ideas, as the end of national education. But 
viewed in the great movement of French history the 
primary system with all its limitation is seen to be a 
necessary stage in the progress of the Republic. Bya 
singular neglect Napoleon omitted primary education 
from his imperial university. Hence the Republic found 
here a free field for the exercise of its authority. More- 
over, it came into existence when the scientific impulse 
had turned attention from speculative theories of man’s 
nature and destiny to the immediate facts of his being and 
conditions. The leaders in the educational work were 
imbued with the Revolutionary doctrines. They believed 
in individual rights, they dreamed of the return to na- 
ture, but these doctrines had assumed with them an as- 
pect unknown to Rousseau and the eighteenth century. 
They no longer contemplated the individual merely as 
such, but as the unit of a social order, and inextricably 
involved therein. Moreover, the leaders in education were 
practical men facing an actual situation. Upon them 
was placed the responsibility of getting the children of 
the people into the schools which the government had 
lavishly supplied. In their endeavor to break up the 
church control of education they appealed to the indus- 
trial classes by their desire for material good. 

Thus the prevailing philosophy and an urgent neces- 
sity combined to make the primary schools of France posi- 
tive and practical. All the teaching has this character; 
it is positive but in the scientific rather than in the 
dogmatic sense and practical not in the large sense of 
making the most of the individual, but in the sense of 
giving him an intelligent view of his surroundings and 
skill in their use. 

Buta change is taking place in the spirit of the French 
primary school. An immense impetus has recently been 
given to moral and civic instruction. 

These subjects were indeed placed at the head of the 
program in 1882, but for a long time they found only 
formal recognition. Suddenly they have become the 
central subjects. Everything else is subordinated to 
them or permeated by them. Theyare not to be taught 
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in a cold didactic spirit but in a manner to excite the 
imagination and the heart. In the official instruction 
the teacher is urged to inspire in the child the same re- 
gard for the notion of God as is excited when it is 
brought to his mind under the different forms of religion. 
“Teach the child,” says the ministerial circular, “that 
the sincerest form of homage to the Divine is obedience 
to the laws of God as they are revealed to his conscience 
and to his reason.” Thus the ideal self is exalted above 
the material self. Insensibly, too, the teacher is drawn 
to afuller appreciation of the child’s nature; for to 
children, the ethical, the ideal in all its aspects is much 
nearer than the material and the industrial. The child’s 
mind is rot scientific in its action but philosophic in a 
naive sense of the word, and the school is most effective 
when it approaches him thru his innate sympathies. 

Along with this subtle transformation in the spirit of 
French primary education there is manifest a renewed 
desire to unify the primary and secondary systems. The 
hopelessness of previous efforts in this direction arouses 
the opposing views of education embodied in the two 
systems, but in proportion as primary education becomes 
more internal in its purposes, so it relates itself more 
and more to the ideal possibilities of human nature and 
the obstacle to this union diminishes. 

his reaction against the lower utilitarian type of 
primary school is astriking lesson for us at this mo- 
ment. It refutes by the cold logic of fact the notion 
that the best school for a free people is the school that 
forces their thoughts forever in the industrial groove, or 
in the narrow circle of immediate interests. 

It was as a revelation of national ideals that the edu- 
cation exhibit of the United States made the most pro- 
found impression. The limitations of space had favored 
us, forced to be typical instead of elaborate, and to follow 
a classification which ignored geographical boundaries; 
the exhibit revealed in a striking manner the common 
elements that pervade all our state and city systems. 
As we passed from alcove to.alcove which carried the 
school work on by insensible degrees from the lowest to 
the highest stage, all felt the indwelling principle of unity 
working onward and upward from the kindergarten to 
the university and everywhere working toward external 
likeness. In this comprehensive view our school exer- 
cises took on a deeper meaning. We do not in the 
earlier stages aim at the inspecting of a store of well 
ordered information but at the development of power. 
This ideal is emphasized by the statistical charts showing 


the progress of education in the United.States during 


twenty years. The charts comprised all elementary in- 
stitutions, they implied bonds of union between them 
all, they showed by the ever lengthening period of school 
life and the ever increasing attention upon the high 
schools, our belief in a long formative period for ‘the 
child and in a common heritage of liberal education for 
all classes. To the French the lesson came like a sudden 
realization of their cherished dream, but it came with no 
less force to the more conservative English mind. This 
fact is sufficiently attested by the extraordinary effort 
which resulted in the transfer of our material to Man- 
chester. There it stood as an eloquent object lesson 
to the men who must guide England in the present edu- 
cational crisis. It proclaimed the possibility of develop- 
ing system from diversity without the loss of that local 
freedom which is cherished alike in this country and in 
England. It expressed the deep conviction of our people 
that technical or specialized training should rest upon a 
broad basis of general culture. Above all it revealed 
the orderly impulses and rational intentions which give 
stability to our national Jife. Thus in Paris we achieved 
a triumph, we charmed the eye, we touched the imagina- 
tion, we imparted lessons which wise men are pondering; 
but there are also lessons for us to learn. We were not 
in all things first and best. If it had been our record 
nothing would remain to us in future expositions, but to 
write above our education section, “ Hors de concours, 
‘‘ Beyond competition.” 
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Mr. Brereton’s Testimony. 


Mr. F. N. Cloudsley Brereton, of England, who was one of the 
members of the educational jury at the Paris Exposition, at once 
eaptivated his audience at the N. E. A. with his tactful and ap- 
preciative presentation of his comments on the comprehensive 
paper of Miss Anna Tolman Smith, and his iasight into the cen- 
tral principles of American education. THE SCHOOL JOUKRAL is 
greatly indebted to Mr. Brereton for having written out his im- 
promptu remarks for publication in these columns. Mr. Brere- 
ton, it will be remembered, was the special guest of the N. E. A. 
trom the mother country. 

{ am so completely in sympathy with the views ex- 
pressed by Miss Smith on the lessons to be learned at the 
Paris Exposition that I feel very much inclined to copy 
the example of a speaker who once followed Mr. Burke. 
He was so overwhelmed by the eloquence of the great 
orator that he merely ejaculated, “I say ditto to Mr. 
Burke,” and sat down. Still you are all well aware of 
the value of a second opinion in adding weight and pro- 
portion to any facts or theories under discussion. I will 
therefore attempt to endorse and enforce one or two 
points which struck me as most important in the two 
papers. I deeply regret that a breakdown in the com- 
missariat of my hotel deprived me of hearing more than 
half Miss Smith’s singularly interesting contribution. 
Still I arrived in time to come upon what I venture to 
think must have been one of the most profound parts of 
her paper, where she discriminated, in a most searching 
and felicitous fashion, the ideas at the back of American, 
English, and French education. 

If I understood her aright, she argued that the great 
effort of the American teacher is to increase the child’s 
receptivity, and with this purpose in view the milieu is 
made as favorable as possible in order that he may take 
in as much as hecan of it. You believe, in fact, you 
have only to lead a child to the water and suggest to 
him thatit is water to make him drink. You believe, above 
all, in allowing him to follow his growing instincts, you 
give him his head as one gives a horse his head, convinced 
that he will find the way which is best for him, and in 
this you seem to base your philosophy of education 
largely on Rousseau, and believe that man is born funda- 
mentally good and will therefore find out what is best 
for himself. In English education the more or less con- 
scious idea in the teacher’s mind is the education of the 
will. The child is set down alone to a task which he 
must master by himself. He often masters it ill, but 
he masters it in part. All the terrors of the law threaten 
him if he doesnot. The teacher (I force the not) is inflex- 
ible. I seem to see here some sort of Kantian categorical 
imperative whose motto is, “You must because you can.” 
French education again calls up quite another set of ideas. 

No one who has been in a French school can have 
failed to be struck by the exquisite logical fashion in 
which the lesson is generally presented by the teacher 
or the pupils. French education, in fact, is based on an 
appeal to the logical faculty. In the lowest classes every- 
thing is set in the clearest and most lucidlight. At first, 
no doubt, the children learn to a certain extent by heart. 
But in the higher classes they soon begin to reproduce 
the logical forms they have absorbed in dealing with the 
subjects, and both in oral expression and in writing, how- 
ever moderate the content of the thought may be, the 
mold is always of a high standard. This clearness in 
idea and arrangement seems to me to go back to Des- 
cartes and his philosophy of des idees claires—of the 
“self evident ideas,” as he calls them, so that the child, 
if they are not self-evident to him at first, soon ends by 
regarding them as such, especially as, from what I can 
see, the French mind the longer it ponders on any idea 
solidifies and unifies it, as it sees more and more the 
unity in it, whereas the Anglo-Saxon mind, the more it 
- looks at an idea the more it splits it up into endless com- 
ponent parts, being by nature analytic. 

There is again another point in Miss Smith’s paper I 
should like tocomment on. She showed you in a simply 
admirable fashion how the Republic had cast a net of 
technical instruction over primary education in order to 
respond to the demands of trade and industry. There 
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was, however, another point which she might have added, 
In France, a variety of causes, which it would be too long 
to discuss, have led to the creation of a literary prole- 
tariat who have received just enough education to unfit 
them for any work of the non-professional. In order not 
to increase this army of employed and declasses the Re- 
public gave to its higher primary schools a distinctly 
technological bias. 

Miss Smith has also alluded to the teaching of la mo- 
rale in the French state schools. I think this experiment 
of giving ethical teaching in the schools ought to meet 
with sympathy even from those who do not altogether 
see eye to eye with the Declaration of Rights. To my 
mind when the history of the Republic is written by the 
next generation this transformation of French primary 
education into something really modern, popular, and 
democratic will be regarded as a proof of the virility and 
robustness of the lower classes in France. For after 
all it was a stupendous task in the space of twenty years 
to raise the school from a Catholic tasis on toa new 
basis representing merely ethical teaching. It reminds 
me of what you sometimes do in America. You take a 
whole building,sometimes four and five stories high, and, 
as it is, put it on rollers and shift it on to an entirely 
new set of foundations. 

Of course you will expect me to say something of the 
American exhibit. The speaker who has just sat down 
has most felicitously said that it is just the atmosphere, 
and spirit, and aim of a traditional system of education 
which it is most difficult toexhibit. Well, thanks to the 
admirable order and the great completeness of the Amer- 
ican section, the intelligent outsider had protably more 
chance of getting a bird’s-eye view of American educa- 
tion and comprehending its general scope, aims, and 
ideals than of the educational aims and ideals of other 
countries. Over and above the infinite variety in Amer- 
ican education one saw certain central principles, of 
which the most prominent was perhays the determina- 
tion to build upa real system of education from the gut- 
ter to the university (to use Huxley’s phrase). 

If I might make a comparison, I would liken national 
education in America toan educational army, It promises, 
in fact, the three essentials that make an army really 
efficient ; first it is possessed of unlimited funds; so 
great is the belief of American democracy in its schools 
that it is willing to plank down its last sow on education. 
But this is not enough ; one must also have an efficient 
“fighting” machine, and here the American teacher has 
nothing to fear from foreign comparison. But perhaps 
the most important thing of all is to have a really great 
leader. Happily for you, in Dr. Harris you possess the 
Nestor of educational leaders. This is not the unim- 
portant belief of an humble individual like myself, but 
of the whole jury on primary education at the Paris 
Exposition. When the name of Dr. Harris was men- 
tioned for a grand prize it was voted by acclamation,— 
an honor that was accorded to no other |individual and 
to only one or two institutions. 


3 we 
Old-Time School Pictures. 


A writer in a French magazine, a part of whose paper 
was translated for the August Review of Reviews, tells 
about the children’s exbibition at Paris, in the charming 
“Little Palace.” She says that one section of the ex- 
hibition shows us schools and scholars of every century, 
and it is pleasing to learn that in this matter the world 
has become more humane. Those pictures, for instance, 
which show mediaeval schools nearly always chose to 
describe the unfortunate pupil being severely punished. 
Royal children were not exempt from blows, and Louis 
XIII. probably owed his life-long delicacy to the brutal- 
ity with which he was treated by his tutors. Near by 
may be seen curious drawings done by children who 
afterward developed into the great painters of their 
day. 
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Educational Opinio 


An Educational Review of Reviews. 


A Year in Education. 


Once a year the Outlook has an “ annual educational 
number.” People who are interested in the progress of 
affairs pertaining to education have for several years 
past awaited the Outlook annual with the knowledge 
that a feast was in store. The number for this year, 
dated Aug. 3, is especially good. 

The most prominent facts, says one of the editorials, 
are the influence of the educational exhibits at the Paris 
Exposition ; the gift of Andrew Carnegie to the Scottish 
universities ; the growing prominence of the educational 
problem in England; the retirement of President Gil- 
man ; the celebration of. the completion of the first dec- 
ade of the University of Chicago, and the incorporation 
in the university of the Chicago institute, endowed by 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine; the growth of sound ideas and 
policies in the domain of public education in the large 
cities, as evidenced by the authority of Supt. Maxwell 
in New York and the educational provisions in the new 
charter, by the reception accorded to the progressive 
policy of Supt. Van Sickle at Baltimore, as well as by 
the support of Supts. Seaver, of Boston, Soldan, of St. 
Louis, Boone, of Cincinnati, and Cooley, of Cnicago ; the 
success of institutional co-operation as manifested in 
the College Entrance Examination Board of the Middle 
States and Maryland ; and the foundation of the Wash- 
ington memorial institution at the National capital to 
co-operate with the universities in promoting scientific 
research thru the use of government laboratories and 
collections. 

The significance of the several educational exhibits at 
Paris was marked first, by the renewed interest which they 
aroused in technical and-commercial education; and by 
the lesson taught by the exhibit from the United States, 
that effectiveness is best promoted by the development 
of general information and intelligence in the early 
school years, and the consequent postponement of spe- 
cialized instruction and training. In France, Germany, 
and England, and elsewhere as well, an influential body 
of opinion bas held that the earlier a child is put in the 
line of direct preparation for his fature occupation the 
better. In America, the elementary school wholly and 
the secondary school in large part are given over to 
general education. The exhibit at Paris fully justified 
the contention, and European educationists are openly 
suggesting that something like the American plan must 
be adopted there also. 

Since the foundations that bear the name of Wyke- 
ham and Balliol, nothing so epoch-making has happened 
in the higher education of Great Britain as Mr. Carne- 
gie’s gift of two million pounds sterling for the benefit 
of the Scottish universities. It is the example rather 
than the amount of the gift, as Mr. Bryce has already 
told the house of commons, that will be the most influ- 
ential. It is hard to believe that Mr. Carnegie’s ex- 
ample will not be followed, and generously, by the 
wealthy men and women of Great Britain. 

In the Washington Memorial institution all that was 
best and wisest in the movement for a national univer- 
sity seems to have come to fruition. Against a national 
university many and weighty arguments may certainly 
be urged. On the other hand, the vast resources of the 
government at Washington ought to be used in all pos- 
sible ways for the advancement of science and the arts. 
Congress has given its consent to this use, and now the 
Washington Memorial institution has comeinto existence 
to be the effective agent in the matter. The institution 
is in no sense a university, but it will co-operate with 
universities, colleges, scientific associations,. and 
scholars generally in making the governmental labora- 
tories and collections useful for research, Dr. Gilman, 
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who will turn over the presidency of JohnsHopking- td 
his successor in September, will shortly thereafter bégin 
to organize the work of the Washington Memorial insti- 
tution as its director. 

Can and will Great Britain provide a universal and 
effective system of public education, elementary and 
secondary, under non-ecclesiastical control? This is, in 
essence, the question which parliament must presently 
face. A powerful party in England thinks of state 
schools, and talks of them, as mere charity schools, to 
be economically maintained and kept within the narrow- 
est limits. This party is reinforced by another party which 
holds that all education must be religiousin character. A 
small but growing party, supported by what we in Amer- 
ica should consider the best expert educational opinion, 
would answer flatly in the affirmative the crucial ques- 
tion as put above. With a newly chosen parliament, 
and one controlled by the Conservative party, to decide 
the question, at least for the present, it is fairly obvious 
that the best expert educational opinion will not have 
its way. Just what form of compromise emerges from 
the struggle remains to be seen. 

Se 


Expansion of American Universities. 


In a popular and interesting article in The Munsey for 
August, Pres. Ethelbert D. Warfield, of Lafayette col- 
lege, discusses the growth of American. universities. 
His story is certainly one that will acquaint readers with 
an educational development that is admitted to be one 
of the marvels of this time and country. 

One of Dr. Warfield’s conclusions is especially signifi- 
cant since it points to the necessity of introducing some- 
thing of the trust idea into higher education. The great 
weakness of the universities, he maintains, is lack of co- 
operation among them. Splendid groups of buildings 
have been erected and peopled with strong teachers and 
earnest students. But these institutions are run on 
principles of rivalry rather than of mutual helpfulness. 
Clark university stands out as a lonely attempt to doa 
few things supremely well and to copy from no other 
school for the mere purpose of drawing students. In 
theory each university should confine itself to certain 
things which can there be done properly and not seek 
to cover the whole field of knowledge. When a univer- 
sity offers, as a very prominent one does, to make pro- 
vision for the instruction of any person in any subject 
demanded, the only required qualifications being a letter 
setting forth clearly what the writer wishes to learn, 
such a policy can hardly be regarded as university ex- 
pansion ; rather it is university degradation. 

A subdivision of activities so that each university 
shall have its part to fulfil is one of the needs of the 
near future. The pupils will migrate from one univer- 
sity to another as they do in Germany, and will gain 
breadth while acquiring thoroness. 

In other words Dr. Warfield does not believe in what 
he calls the “educational department store.” Profes- 
sional schools are of course proper and necessary, but it 
is doubtful just how far the university should goin the 
introduction of popular and even spectacular features. 
The University of Chicago is quoted in the article as 
one of the institutions that is possibly attempting to 
carry on too many departments of approved and unap- 
proved educational work. As is well known, its organ- 
ization consists of five divisions; the first contains the 
professional schools, graduate schools and colleges of 
arts and science, and alsoan academy. The second di- 
vision is that of university extension and includes a cor- 
respondence department. The third has some of the 
natural adjuncts to a college or university, as libraries, 
laboratories, and museums. The fourth is the “univer- 
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sity press” with a “department of purchase and sale.” 
The fifth consists of the “university affiliations,” and in- 
cludes the work done in institutions which, altho not 
forming an organic part of the university, have entered 
into the relationship of affiliation.” 

Dr. Warfield expresses a doubt if these activities are 
not too numerous for one institution, tho heavily en- 
dowed, to carry effectively, with the highest service of 
university leadership rendered. 


The Scientific Side. 


One of the most important adjustments now going on in 
American universities is that of the work in theoretical and 
applied science to the traditional literarycourses. Altho 
the problem has been wrestled with for many years, it has 
not yet been thoroly solved. For instance, the Lawrence 
scientific school at Harvard university was founded in 
1847, representing perhaps the earliest attempt to get a 
fair standing for science. The school has an honorable 
history and has done a great deal for the cause it rep- 
resents. Yet everybody who is at all familiar with the 
workings of Harvard university knows that the Lawrence 
scientific school has not yet been brought into proper 
relationship with Harvard college. The fact that stu- 
dents who cannot get in anywhere else in the university 
still manage to secure admittance as scientific specials 
is significant. The problem is largely one of administra- 
tion, for there is no serious opposition at the great 
universities to the claims of science. 


What Constitutes a University ? 


This question, which often perplexes plain people, 
Dr. Warfield puts but does not answer. Doubtless it is 
at present indefinable. The commonest definition, he 
says is that it is an institution of the higher education 
which has faculties of arts, law, medicine, and theology. 
This, however, is a very poor definition, setting form 
above substance and the body above the spirit. And as 
it stands it is too exclusive. The University of Penn- 
sylvania only recently added a law school and is still 
without any kind of theological faculty. Columbia had 
no medical school until 1891, and has now no actual the- 
ological department. Princeton has steadily resisted 
the temptation to add professional faculties and has ad- 
vanced the university rank and name rather by virtue of 
its claim to do university work in intention than in ex- 
tension, in spirit rather than in form. 

Evidently some new definition of the word university 
is needed. 

a 


John Dewey on Manual Training 


In the Elementary Course of Study. 

Manual training as employed in an elementary course 
of study is a subject on which Dr. John Dewey, of the 
University of Chicago, is an authority. Accordingly 
his article in the Manual Training Magazine for July, 
in which he explains his views, is of general interest, es- 
pecially to superintendents and principals, who must 
study the place of manual training in their own schools. 
The studies of the elementary curriculum, says Dr. 
Dewey, may be placed under three heads: First,the studies 
which are not so much studies asactive pursuits or occu- 
pations—modes of activity which appeal to the child for 
their own sake, and yet lend themselves to educative 
ends. Second, the subject-matter which gives us the 
background of social life. Third, we have the studies 
which give the pupils command of the forms and meth- 
ods of intellectual communication and inquiry. 

Manual training clearly belongs in the first group and 
makes up a very large part of it. Physical activity is a 
phase of whatever directly occupies and absorbs the 
child. Plays and games come here, so do outdoor ex- 
cursions, observation, and experimental work in nature 
study, etc. But it is of the manual training, the work 
with cardboard, wood, bent iron, the cooking, sewing, 
weaving, etc., that we have more directly todo. Noone 
any longer doubts the thoro training of hand and eye, 
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and (what is of greater importance) of the hand and eye 
co-ordination which is gained thru these agencies. Re. 
cent psychology has made it unnecessary longer to argue 
that this training of hand and eye is also a training of 
attention, constructive and reproductive imagination, 
and power of judgment. 

The idea of formal discipline has invaded both phys- 
ical culture and manual training. We have been’ led to 
believe that there is a positive inherent value in the 
formal training of hand and eye quite apart from the 
actual content of such training—apart from its social 
relations and suggestions. Now, we ought to go deeper 
than this. We ought to see where and how they not 
only give formal training of hand and eye, but lay hold 
of the entire physical and mental organism ; give play 
to fundamental aptitudes and instincts, and meet funda- 
mental organic necessities. IS is not enough to recog- 
nize that they develop hand and eye, and that this de- 
velopment reacts favorably into physical and mental 
development. We should see what social needs they 
spring out of, and what social values, what intellectual 
and emotional nutriment they bring to the child which 
cannot be conveyed as well in any other way. And to 
carry the matter to this point is to connect them with 
social life ; it is to conceive them from the standpoint 
of the social meaning they realize in child life. 


Child and Race. 


The culture-epoch theory in education, and the re- 
capitulation theory in biology, have made us familiar 
with the notion that the development of life in the indi- 
vidual corresponds to the development of life in the 
race—that the child achieves, in short years and months, 
that for which life upon the earth has required the slow 
ages. In spite of absurd pedagogical conclusions that 
have been drawn from this doctrine, no one would deny 
to it a certain and important element of truth. 

This truth has a significant bearing upon the question 
of the place of manual training in education. The point 
is that the child is in much the same attitude toward 
the world and toward life as was early man. That the 
child should recapitulate the exact external conditions, 
performances, and blunders of primitive man is a ludi- 
crous proposition. That he should assume a similar 
attitude is almost inevitable. : 

Now what has this to do with the place of manual 
training? It needs no argument to show that primitive 
man must have mainly occupied himself with the direct 
problems of life—getting food, fuel, shelter, protection. 
His concerns were the utensils, tools, instrumentalities 
that secured him a constantly improving life. His 
modes of associated life, family relations, political con- 
trol, etc., were intimately dependent upon his industrial 
occupations. Now, if there is anything at all in the 
doctrine of recapitulation, it indicates the probability, 
first, that we shall find the child a reservoir of motor 
energy, urgent for discharge upon his environment ; 
and, second, that this will be likely to take forms akin 
to that of the social occupations thru which humanity 
has maintained and developed itself.? 

In one important respect, however, there is a funda- 
mental difference between the child and primitive man. 
Necessity, the pressure of getting a living, was upon the 
savage. The child is, or should be, protected against 
economic stress and strain. While the value of the 
motor activities of the savage was found chiefly in the 
external result—in the game that was killed or the fish 
that was caught—with the child the exact reverse is the 
case. With him the external result is only a sign, a 
token ; it is just a proof and exhibition to himself of 
his own capacities. 


Manual Training in Central Place. 


If there be any measure of truth in these conceptions, 
then the forms of occupation which are employed in 


jIn an article upon ‘‘ The Culture-Epoch Theory,” reprinted 
in the Second Herbart Year Book,\ have criticised the Herbart 
theory of making literature the basis of the curriculum from this 
standpoint. 
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the school must be assigned a central position. They, 
more than any other one study, evoke and direct what 
is most fundamental and vital in the child. To do, to 
perform, to execute, to make, to contro), and direct ac- 
tivity—it is for the sake of such things that perceptions 
and impressions exist. 

Manual training can never take its proper place in 
the elementary curriculum as long as its chief aim is 
measured either by the actual result produced or by the 
gain in technical skill that comes to the producer. 

To give expression to his motor instincts, and to do 
this in such a way that the child shall be brought to 
know the larger aims and processes of living, is the 
problem. The saw, hammer, and plane, the wood and 
clay, the needle and cloth, are not ends in themselves ; 
they are rather agencies thru which the child may be 
initiated into the typical problems which require human 
effort, into the laws of human production and achieve- 
ment, and into the methods by which man gains con- 
trol of nature, and makes good in life his ideals. 

When manual training is so interpreted, there is a 
necessary correlation between it and history and scierce. 
Correlation of manual training with science is likely to 
be a rather external and artificial matter ‘where the 
manual training itself is conducted for technical ends—— 
for ends which lie within itself. But when it is treated 
as a means. of organizing the powers of the child in sc- 
cial directions, its scope is necessarily broadened to take 
in salient facts of geography, physics, chemistry, bot- 
any, mathematics, etc. 

It is evident that manual training, properly conceived, 
is an inevitable and indispensable introduction to the 
studies of the second group, to history and geography, 
as the background of social endeavor. 

The connection with the third group of studies is 
equally important, even if more indirect. In number 
work it cannot even be said to be more indirect. Meas- 
urement, the application of number to limit form and 
arrange matters of shape and size, is a necessity. The 
child not only gets expertness in recognizing and hand- 
ling certain number facts and relations, but, what is 
even more important, he getsa ‘“‘number sense”; he 
gets to be aware of the use and meaning of number ; it 
becomes a reality to him, so that there is a vital motive 
in his own experience for pursuing it farther. Doubt- 
less wide awake-teachers will find natural connections 
- also with the matter of reading and writing. 

If the term “primary” denotes anything more than 
merely a time element, then the constrictive arts and 
manual occupations have a claim to be considered char- 
acteristic features of primary education. 


we 
The Apprentice System Revived. 


The authorities of the Baldwin Locomotive Works of 
Philadelphia have recently inavgurated a system cf edu- 
cational apprenticeships with the aim of turning outa 
class of technically skilful mechanics and mectarical 
engineers. They offer to yourg boys an ofportunity to 
supplement their school training with two, three, or four 
years’ experience in the locomotive works, says a writer 
in The World’s Work. 

There are to be three classes of apprentices. The 
first consists of grammar school graduates who serve 
four years—usually between the ages of 17 and 21—at 
wages of 5, 7, 9, and 1] cents an hour, and receive a 
bonus of $125 at the end of their period of service. 
They are obliged to attend night school three evenings 
a week, and study geometry, algebra, drawing, and per- 
spective, in order to be thoroly familiar with the tech- 
nical language used thruout the shops.. The company, 
under contract to teach them the “art and mystery of 
a trade,” provides that their work shall be changed with 
sufficient frequency to initiate each boy into all the de- 
tails of his craft. The second class serve three years at 
7, 9, and 11 cents an hour, and receive a bonus of $100. 
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The apprentices of this class are high school graduates, 
but they, too, are obliged to take the technical studies 
of the night school for a part of three years; and they, 
too, learn a trade. The third class—the graduates of 
technical schools and colleges—serve for two years, not 
as apprentices but as employees, at 13 and 16 cents an 
hour. Their education, of-course, is taken for granted. 

Only a few, obviously, will ultimately enter the works ; 
if all became employees of the company the system 
would be paralyzed in short order ; but in full operation 
the school—for that is virtually what it is—will send out 
over a thousand finished mechanics every year. In 
twenty years this institution will have provided the com- 
munity with twenty thousand of these skilled workmen. 

SF 


A Prodigious Life-Work. 


Mr. Ray Stannard Baker gives, in McClure’s Magazine 
for August, a most interesting account of a visit to 
Professor Haeckel, at tte latter’s home in Jena. For 
forty years, says Mr. Baker, Professor Haeckel has lived 
in the quaint old university town where he has been en- 
gaged in the research for which German scientists are 
noted, in writing almost a library of books, and in lec- 
turing to crowded classes of students. He isa man of 
robust build, erect and strong, with a thick white beard 
and keen blue eyes set about with wrinkles of humor. 
The shake of his hand is warm and his voice is full and 
hearty. His study is a quiet room in the Jena Zoological 
institute. A tablein the center is crowded with mounted 
animals. 

Everywhere about Haeckel’s vork-room, continues the 
writer, are books—books in German, English, French, 
Italian, Russian—one of the most complete libraries on 
Darwinism. His own tooks and their different transla- 
tions and editions fill a good-sized case. 
Natural History of Creation,” which has been translated 
into twelve languages, reaching its fourth edition in 
English, there are Haeckel’s monumental works on the 
radiolaria, on the sponges and corals, on the meduse 
and siphonophore, and five huge volumes of reports on 
the Challenger expedition, and his new (1896) ‘“‘System- 
atic Phylogeny,” which the professor regards as his 
most important contribution to science. 

Haeckel’s last book, ‘Die Weltrathsel” (World 
Riddles), which appeared in 1899, has had an unusual 
sale for a book of science, both in German and English. 
His method of writing this volume of several hundred 
pages will perhaps explain why he has been able to ac- 
complish so much. During the two months in which he 
wrote it he reached his desk at six o’clock every morn- 
ing, and wrote steadily, with a short intermission for 
dinner, until eight o’clock in the evening. In all that 
time he wrote no letters and saw no visitors. “One can 
accomplish much in forty years,” he says. 

Professor Haeckel does his writing all by pen, most of 
the pictures in his books are the work of his own brush 
and pencil, his collections of sea-creatures, numbering 
mapy thousands, have been made largely by his own 
hand, and often he has done the preserving and mount- 
ing, even writing the labels himself. When he travels 
—and he has been half the world over—he travels alone, 
believing that he can thus accomplish more work. 

In addition to his original researches in science, his 
writing, lecturing, and university work, which is consid- 
erable, one is astonished by the amount of genius 
Haeckel has expended in avocations. At his home he 
has over 2,000 of his own paintings, mostly water-colors, 
some of them of considerable size, besides other thou- 
sands of sketches in ink, crayon, and pencil. These do 
not include his scientific studies of microscopic and 
other forms of life which have been used in his books. 
Among them there are landscapes, still-life scenes and 
figures, scenes painted in Ceylon and India, ruins in 
Rome, icebergs and mountain scenerv in Norway, beau- 
tiful sea pictures in Corsica and the Canary islands, and 
desert scenery in Africa. 


Besides “The ~ 
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Is it Worth While? 


Messrs. Carnegie, Schwab, and others, who in their 
public utterances have placed small value upon the ad- 
vantages of higher education, ought not to be taken too 
seriously. It is natural for a self-made man to be proud 
of his job, and modestly to call attention to the scanty 
instruments that were at his disposal. Moreover, these 
gentlemen measure all success in life by dollars and 
cents. A young man who has enjoyed the blessings of a 
liberal education will scorn the worship of the golden 
calf; to him lifeis more than the development of a bank 
account and the establishment of an international finan- 
cial credit. His soul is not bent upon the one aim of 
making money, he has many ideals. Success must be 
measured by the standard of civilization. The Indian 
chief of a past civilization may be justified in counting 
ever the scalps of his enemies and seeking to establish 
his success. The man whose sole ambition is to make 
money stands on the plane with him. 

If the belittlers of advanced education base their 
views upon the supposition that work in the shop is more 
strenuous and hence capable of developing greater man- 
hood than the search for truth, they are greatly mis- 
taken. For every one whom education unfits for prac- 
tical life, at least a score can be gathered whom early 
entrance upon money-earning pursuits has deprived of 
the higher humanity, whose development has been 
arrested, who have become mere parts of a machine. 

Those who are forever arguing that character is 
developed by early wrestling with the hard problems of 
survival, and in whose opinion higher education is a sort 
of pampering process, may be less absolute in their 
utterances when they consider the story of a young man 
who died recently from the effect of overwork while try- 
ing to earn a sufficient amount to enable him to finish 
his course at Yale. He hailed from a village in New 
Yor< state and entered college last year without means 
sufficient for his maintenance. He supported himself, 
partially, by doing odd jobs about the city, and when 
vacation came he realized the necessity of working 
steadily so as to be able to save something for the com- 
ing scholastic year. He secured a position as a motor- 
man, requesting the railroad officials to permit him to do 
as much extra work as possible. This request was 
granted, and as a result he was on duty such long hours 
that his strength was exhausted and he became the prey 
of disease to which he succumbed. 

Is it not a nobler struggle this, the straining of every 
effort to obtain a broader outlook upon life than tob end 
one’s whole being to the picking up and hording of 
money? The lower down we descend in the scale of 
evolution, the less attention we see bestowed upon the 
nurturing of offspring. The most conclusive evidence 
of an ascent of humanity is the prolonging of the care 
for the young, of education in other words. Too early 
shifting for one’s self leads to an undue regard for the 
material side of life, and starves the higher self. The 
struggle to obtain an education is astruggle for freedom. 
Slaves and minions may be better fed and clothed than 
the toiling free man. Buta free soul is a possession 
more precious than all the gold of Araby. 


- 
Is All the World a Graft P 


Jacob A. Riis in a recent article in the Sunday School 
Times denies emphatically the conclusions reached by 
Josiah Flynt in “The World of Graft.” He contends 
that the whole world is not a graft and that the graft- 
er’s whine, “They all do it one way or ano‘her,” is “the 
devil’s perpetual plea.” The blackmailing policeman is 
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still in a minority. He is there, it is true, sufficient in 
numbers to give the whole force a bad name, just asa 
drop of dirty water is able to befoul a glassful that was pure, 

Such optimism from a man who knows the under- 
world as Mr. Riis knows it, after twenty years of police 
court reporting, is encouraging. 


we 
Efficiency in School Children. 


Prof. Edwin G. Dexter, of the University of Illinois, 
presents in the current number of Science the results of 
some study of the working efficiency of 1,000 children 
in the lower grades of a Colorado school system. The 
results of Professor Dexter’s studies do not appear to be 
very startling or revolutionary, but they may have some 
educational value. 

His statistics show, what we should all suspect, that 
the children who have good health are the ones that 
lead in their classes. Girls in poor health are, however, 
better able to contend against it than badly nurtured 
boys, for of the sickly girls twenty-six per cent. were 
found to be in the first quarter of their classes as against 
twenty-six per cent. in the lowest quarter. The boys in 
ill health showed only one percent. in the upper section 
to forty per cent. in the lower. 

In the matter of home influences reverse conditions 
prevail. Twenty per cent. of the boys whose home sur- 
roundings were discovered to be bad were still able to 
stand in the first quarter of their classes while only about 
one per cent. of girls so situated were in the first section. 

Very nervous children are most numerous in the two 
upper sections of the classes, the largest percentage 
being in the second section. This would seem to indi- 
cate that tho great nervous excitability is conducive to 
fairly good work, it is apt to hold a child back from 
doing the best work. . 

Professor Dexter's other findings do not appear to . 
mean much, but the foregoing certainly suggest practi- 
cal hints for the handling of sickly children and those 
unfavorably situated. 

a 


Instruction in Municipal Affairs. 


A canvass of American colleges and universities has 
recently been made by Pres. Thomas M. Brown, of 
Lehigh university, chairman of a committee of the 
National Municipal League, to ascertain to what extent 
instruction in municipal government is given in institu- 
tions of the higher education. Of the 222 institutions 
sending in replies about twenty-five per cent. offer such 
instruction. This, does not appear to be entirely satis- 
factory and there is no doubt that the league will initiate 
some important missionary efforts in this direction. 

There is assuredly room for it. Since the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1894 established the first American 
lectureship on municipal government under the direction 
of Prof. L. S. Rowe, the subject has been gradually in- 
troduced into colleges and technical schools, but not so 
rapidly as the importance of the subject would seem to 
demand. 

Mr. Bryce’s often quoted sentence, “The government 
of cities is the one conspicuous failure of the United 
States,” is hardly less true to-day than when he uttered 
it; and a pre-requisite to civic reform is an understand- 
ing on the part of educated men and women of the 
nature of municipal problems. There are plenty of 
people who hate the existing corruptions in police de- 
partments and assessors’ offices, and who would like in a 
general way to do some good in the world, but it is an 
unfortunate fact that you cannot reform social evils 
merely by wanting to do good 

The kind of citizen we need in this country is well 
represented by Prof. Samuel E. Sparling, of the University 
of Wisconsin. Professor Sparling took a great part in 
organizing the League of Wisconsin municipalities. He 
is now its secretary. He edits a magazine, The Muni- 
cipality, which goes to every city officer in the state © 
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outside of Milwaukee. The league has founded a 
scuolarship in municipal government in the University 
of Wisconsin thru Professor Sparling’s efforts. It may 
also be mentioned that Professor Sparling is an alderman 
of the city of Madison. 


The Curtailed English Educational Bill. 

Parliament was prorogued without a definite settle- 
ment of the educational question. The first bill which 
attempted to set up a new authority to deal with secon- 
dary education was so bi:terly opposed even among the 
Conservative majority that it plainly would not pass. It 
was withdrawn in favor of a short bill, which turned over 
to the discretion of city and county councils the schools 
affected by the Cockerton judgment, with the under- 
standing that at the next session of Parliament a com- 
prehensive education bill should be formulated and 
passed. This bill passed, tho with a small majority con- 
sidering the strength of the government. 

Thus the long-promised reform of English secondary 
education is put off for a year or twomore. Asit is 
doubtful if the education bill of this year would have ac- 
complished good results, the delay may prove to have 
been fortunate. 

The facts of the case regarding the need of a reform 
are these: England has been running since 1870 under 
an education law passed by the Liberals of that year. 
Under this law provisions were made for primary, or, as 
we should call it, elementary, education. Elective school 
boards maintain primary schools in every district where, 
in the judgment of a central board of education, such 
schools are needed. These boards maintain the board 
schools, which correspond to a certain extent with our 
public schools. To a certain extent, it must be said, for 
more than half the school population of England and 
Wales is enrolled in private schools, conducted for the 
most part by religious denominations. The larger num- 
ber of these sectarian schools is of the class known as 
“voluntary,” and are subsidized by the government at 
the rate of five shillings per pupil. 

Secondary education has had practically no support 
from the government. The numerous finishing schools, 
religious schools, and boys’ “public schools,” such as 
Eton and Harrow, have had the field to themselves. 
Nothing corresponding to our high school system has 
ever been projected, nor would it at present be possible 
in a country so honeycombed with class distinctions as 
is England. 

An attempt on the part of some of the local school 
boards to extend privileges of free education to persons 
beyond the statutory age of fifteen, thru the use of con- 
tinuation classes and evening classes, was thwarted some 
months ago by the famous Cockerton judgment in which 
it was decided that no subjects other and higher than 
those taught in the primary schools may be taught in 
continuation or evening classes.” 

The furor that the Cockerton judgment excited 
prompted the government education authorities to pre- 
pare a comprehensive bill establishing as the competent 
authority to deal with secondary school problems the 
city and county councils of the country. These bodies 
have never heretofore exercised any educational func- 
tions. They are already, especially in the communities 
where socialistic experiments are going on, over-weighted 
with work. Naturally enough the wisdom of intrusting 
to them the task of developing what Great Britain 
stands sorely in need of, a system of secondary educa- 
tion, was seriously called into question. The Liberals 
fell upon the project with the utmost ferocity. The 
supporters of the government were supine. Members of 
city and county councils thruout the country made it 
plain that they had no taste for the honor that was 
being pressed upon them. The insulting attitude of Sir 
John Gorst, vice-president of the board of education, 
toward the school boards in his jurisdiction intensified 
the bitterness of the opposition. He is reported to have 
‘said in one of his speeches : , 
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“ Are we to keep up in this house the farce that school 
boards are elected for educational purposes? Everybody 
knows that educational purposes are the very last ideas 
in the minds of the members of the school boards. [ 
have heard that they are elected, some on religious 
grounds, some on party grounds; but I have never 
heard of any one being elected on educational grounds.” 

The speaker went on to arraign the folly of the Lon- 
don school board in establishing evening classes of a 
purely recreative character, in some of which “ elemen- 
tary” and “advanced” dancing were taught under the 
name of physical exercises, and exchequer grants were 
paid for it. 

Such language was not exactly conciliatory. It evoked 
laughter in the house, but it killed the education bill. 


Educational Review of Reviews. 


It is now about four years since THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
started its monthly digest of the most significant con- 
tributions to American and foreign periodicals. This 
new departure in educational journalism met with im- 
mediate favor, and several teachers’ papers set out to 
copy the idea. In the summer and fall of 98 the plan 
was enlarged and a further improvement was announced 
in THE SCHOOL JoURNAL’s Annualofthis summer. The 
aim is to give, beginning with September, in addition to 
digests and reviews of contributions representing the 
most significant expressions of current educational 
thought and practical endeavor, literary notes, and de- 
scriptive reviews of important books. 

It seems necessary to repeat these things, since there 
are “educational” periodicals which are advertising 
themselves as the only onlys to give abstracts and ex- 
tracts from current educational literature. The most 
recent exhibit of this sort of self-lifter appears with the 
motto, “This is the only Educational Review of Re- 
views.” The same periodical trumpets out editorially 
that “nothing in the line of supplements has hitherto 
been attempted to compare with” what it purposes to 
give, and then proceeds to give two “pictures repro- 
duced from nature by color photography,” one of which 
is exactly the same as one of the three supplements sent 
out with a number of The Institute four years ago. 

THE ScHOOL JOURNAL always welcomes any effort 
toward extending and intensifying professional activity, 
but duplication and multiplication along lines already 
more than well provided for is a scattering of energy 
that ought not to be encouraged, especially if the new- 
comers strut about in borrowed feathers. 


Mr. Howard J. Rogers has been unanimously chosen 
superintendent of educational exhibits for the Louisiana 
purchase exposition at St. Louis. Mr. Halsey C. Ives, 
director of the St. Louis school of the fine arts, will have 
charge of the art exhibits. 


School people want to look out for “The Interna- 
tional Free School Association” and ‘ National Free 
College” for which contributions are being solicited. 
The home office of the association is given as Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Larned’s name appears on a circular as a 
trustee of the association, but this name is used without 
the doctor’s permission and in direct opposition to his 
wishes. 


A Swiss firm has been awarded a contract to supply 
all the machinery for the new electric installation at 
Niagara Falls. It will consist of eleven turbines of 55,- 
000 horse power each. Evidently we have Swiss as well 
as German competition in our struggle for industrial 
supremacy. 


The fire losses in the United States for the year 1900 
aggregated $161,009,000 as against $153,000,000 for 
1899. Of the 109,000 buildings that were wholly or 
partially burned nearly half, or, to be exact, 50,447 were 
dwelling houses. Some 647 colleges, schools, and con- 
vents are included in the list. 








Letters, 


The Habit of Keeping In. 


There is a limit to human endurance whether physical 
or mental. A certain amount of effort may be expended 
along each of these lines. The exercise of one of them, 
while depleting the one especially called into operation, 
lessens the reserve force of the other. But a moderate 
exercise of the one stimulates the other. Each pupil 
enters school with a certain amount of energy. All pu- 
pils do not have the same degree of force in quantity 
and in quality. One may have more intensive power 
than another. He may be able to perform his lessons 
quickly, but lacks the power of continued application. 
His playmate near him may be slow of comprehension 
but may have acquired habits of erdurance. One may 
excel in the school-room, the other on the school-ground; 
one is ahead mentally, the other physically. Between 
these two there are all degrees of vital force. Besides, 
the same pupil day by day does not maintain a constant 
amount of energy, due to insufficient nourishment, loss 
of sleep, and want of proper rest. 

It is the supposed work of the teacher to have all of 
her pupils fairly proficient in their lessons with corres- 
ponding power and skill acquired. She is not only in 
earnest to accomplish these ends, but she strains her 
own energies and extends the time of her delinquent 
pupils beyond the legitimate school hours. 

The pupils are annoyed that they must remain for 
tasks in which they have no interest, and are for this 
cause, in a great measure, incapacitated from concen- 
trating their minds upon their lessons. Then, too, at 
this time of day their mental reservoirs of energy may 
be nearly exhausted and they are like those who would 
draw water from empty cisterns. The form of study is 
endured, but its spirit iswanting. This has a pernicious 
and blighting effect upon the child. He comes to dis- 
like, and in some cases to thoroly hate everything con- 
nected with school, and longs for the time when the doors 
of his prison, are forever closed with him on the outside. 

If, however, the pupil because of idleness during the 
day is detained after school and has the ability and in- 
clination to study, yet by this detention he is being 
taught careless and loose habits of study. A pupil has 
discharged his obligations only when his work has been 
performed at the right time and in the right way. 

Business is not conducted on the principle of “* Keep- 
ing In.” A factory boy or girl is not held after the 
others go home because he has made some failure in his 
work. In life outside the school those who have the 
oversight of their fellow beings see to it that each mo- 
ment of the day they are performing their assigned 
work. Cannot the teacher do as much with her pupils? 

Those who are in the habit of keeping pupils after 
school overestimate the benefits of the plan or are de- 
ceived in its permanent good effects. The pupil habitu- 
ally detained will learn to recite his lessons only outside 
of school hours. He is learning to depend upon his 
teacher for help. In one of our schools a teacher kindly 
helped a pupil in the preparation of his lesson at the 
close of school. Against this I have nothing to say, but 
the boy was learning to depend upon the teacher; she, 
however, had sufficient discernment to know what was 
needed and, therefore, told him he could get his lessons 
without her aid. He soon learned to be independent of 
the teacher, and how much more valuable is his school- 
work to him now than had the teacher been so weak as 
to be ever propping him up. 

In what has already been said the interests of the pu- 
pils have been considered. And we still wish to hold 
them in view, but, perhaps, indirectly. When the pupil 
is detained after school there is some one else who is 
also not free from duty,—this is the teacher. She, in 
all probability, has worked hard; she has attempted con- 
scientiously to discharge her duties. She, with the pu- 
pils, has emptied the nerve cells of their vital energy. 
Has she any right to keep herself where she cannot 
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properly recuperate for the next day’s work? Better, 
far better to go home determined that the next day her 
relation to her pupils shall be such that there shall be no 
need of detention of pupils. By watchful oversight she 
will see that an honest day’s work is done by each pupil. 
Those who have tried keeping pupils in and have tried 
not keeping them in agree that more is to be gained by 
earnest, wide-awake work during the regular school 
hours than by trying to patch up the defective work of 
the day by an adjourned session. There are individual 
cases where a pupil should be detained, but this article 
is written for the benefit of those with whom the “ Keep- 
ing In Habit” is the panacea for school ills. 
Huntingdon, Pa. KIMBER CLEAVER, Supt. 


we: 
School and Library— Confusion or Co-operation? 


That the library has educational functions there can 
be no doubt ; if it had not there would be no excuse for 
taxing the people to support it. Its duties as an educa- 
tor are only secondary, however; the institution whose 
primary object is education is the school. To keep the 
educational duties of these two classes of institutions 
distinct, and at the same time to render them mutually 
helpful, is the problem before us. 

Librarians and teachers are agreed that school and 
library should work together. Now co-operation he- 
tween two institutions consists not in an endeavor by 
each to do the other’s work as well as its own, but in the 
successful effort to confine each to its own work in such 
a manrer that it shall aid the other instead of interfer- 
ing with it. It is the business of the school to teach ; 
it is the business of the library to provide an adequate 
collection of books for its readers and to do whatever 
may render the contents of those books most available. 
It would seem that the functions of the two classes of 
institutions are sufficiently distinct to prevent interfer- 
ence and yet sufficiently allied to make co-operation not 
only easy but almost necessary. 

Now, on the one hand are librarians who insist that 
they are instructors, and on the other are teachers who 
desire to become collectors and distributors of books. 
This is confusion, not co-operation. We might imagine, 
to be sure, an institution that should combine the func- 
tions of a public school and a public library, but we have 
in existence two separate institutions to cover the 
ground ; is it not better to keep them separate? 

I would say to the librarian: Make your collection of 
books as perfect in every departmeut as possible; mu)- 
tiply devices for rendering their contents quickly and 
easily available both in the library and in the readers’ 
homes ; spare neither expense nor labor, nor ingenuity 
in bringing this to pass ; so that when the teacher, in 
the exercise of his proper function, calls on you to help 
him or his pupils, the aid that you give may be adequate 
and quick ; but do not attempt to be yourself a teacher. 

I would say to the teacher: Perfect yourself in the 
art of imparting knowledge ; add daily to the stock that 
you have to impart ; see that your appliances for making 
the acquisition of knowledge easy are of the most ap- 
proved kind, so that when the librarian calls on you so 
to guide those in your care that they will be fitted to 
use and profit by his books, and that a desire to use 
those books profitably may be awakened in them, you 
may be able to respond ; but do not try to be a librarian 
yourself. To both J would say: Let each do his own 
share of the work without doing the other’s share, but 
with proper regard to the harmonious doing of both 
shares. 

Finally, to those who object to my advice. that it is 
vague, I would say that while we have a vast amount 
of detailed statement on this subject, there are numbers 
of teachers and librarians that need to be reminded of 
the broad fact that they are members of separate, tho 
allied professions. Let us keep apart that we may the 
better grasp hands and pull together. 

New York. ' ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK. 

Supt. of Circulation, N. Y. Public Library. 
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Education of Women. 


G. Stanley Hall on Woman’s Education. 


T the Clark university summer school, July 
25, Dr. G. Stanley Hall made an address 
on the education of women. The “ Busy 
World” corner of Harper's Weekly, con- 
ducted by Mr. E. S- Martin, gave a part of 
the address with comments. The writer 
says that Dr. Hall is in the business af 

education, and believes in it thoroly. He believes in 

educating girls, but has his doubts whether the sort 
of education now lavished on American girls is doing 
them good, and benefiting the race and the nation. 

Dr. Hall especially concerns himself about the educa- 
tion that girls get in colleges. He has studied statistics 
to find out about the health of the college women, and 
what percentage of them marry; and tho the statistics 
he quoted are not conclusive nor especially convincing, 
as far as they go they make somewhat for disquietude. 
The gist of the figures he quoted was that less than 
half of the college women had guod health; that less 
than a third of them married ; that those who married 
married late and had too few children, and of those few 
lost far too many in infancy. “‘ Woman’s colleges,” he 
said, ‘have done little or nothing for the proper educa- 
tion of women. While I sympathize with the 
claims of women, and yield to no one in admiration of 
their work in the colleges, it looks as if the colleges 
were training for independence and support and celibacy 
—motherhood to take care of itself. 

“ Bookishness,” says Mr. Hall, “is a bad sign in a girl, 
We must educate chiefly for motherhood. Co-education 
should cease at dawn of adolescence. The present civil- 
ization is harder on woman, who is less adapted to the 
world, than on men. We must also recognize that 
riches are harder on her than poverty.” Such things he 
asserts, and goes on to give his ideas about what a col- 
lege for girls ought to be; how its first aim should be 
health ; how it should be a place of cottage homes, not 
too far from a city, with pets, gardening, plenty of out- 
door exercise, and plenty of time for it; a place where 
“regularity should be exercised, idleness cultivated, and 
revery provided for in every way.” And he would have 
the students learn religion, rudimentary mathematics 
and physics, a little chemistry, and a good deal of botany, 
but would take care not to have them oppressed by 
books. Think of a college president writing such a pre- 
scription as that ! 

If it were with women more as it is with hens, we 
could afford to be less solicitous about the cultivation of 
the capacity and taste for motherhood. The unedu- 
cated dom:stic hen is disposed to sit three times a year, 
and while she is sitting and raising her chickens she 
does not lay. The argument of the incubator-men in 
favor of their machines is that they save the hen’s time, 
and that having more leisure to lay, she lays many more 
eggs in the course of the year. The question naturally 
suggests itself: if the hen has the brooding instinct, 
won’t she brood anyhow, and stop laying whether she has 
eggs to hatch or not? She will, they tell us, at first, 
but can be easily broken of that propensity. Travelers re- 
port that in Egypt, where incubation in mud ovens warmed 
by the sun is known to have been commonly practiced for 
thousands of years, hens have entirely lost the brooding 
instinct, and having laid due eggs, feel no further con- 
cern about the continuance of their species. So it is 
evident that you might teach hens all sorts of new 
knowledge, and not imperil the supply of eggs or 
chickens. But no analogous truth seems to be available 
as yet as to girls. 

Even if it can be demonstrated that the sort of develop- 
ment that girls get in colleges tends to keep them out 
of the nursery, we ought not to forget that colleges are 
only one of many contemporary institutions and condi- 
tions that have that tendency. ‘The present civiliza- 





tion,” says President Hall, “is harder on woman than 
on man, and riches are harder on her than poverty.” So 
far as women are concerned, riches in our day by no 
means imply ease, for it is matter of daily observation 
that women are driven into nervous prostration by the 
cares, exactions, and opportunities that come with plenty 
of money. Routine and regular habits are great con- 
servators of energy. Mothers who have regular occu- 
sn and good homes that they gick pretty close to, 

cause they can’t afford to leave them, lead doubtless 
easier and more wholesome lives than richer ones who 
make and execute many more plans and struggle much 
more. 


we 
Working One’s Way Thru College. 


A most interesting account appeared in the Century 
Magazine for June, from the penof Alice Katharine Fal- 
lows (see SCHOOL JOURNAL, July 6), on “ Working One’s 
Way Thru College.” There follows in the July number 
of the same magazine, a discussion of what can be done 
in the way of self-help in the women’s colleges. Miss 
Fallows says frankly that it is not so easy fora woman to 
work her way thru college as foraman. Long ago Mrs. 
Grundy set a distinction between labor suitable for men 
and for women. The self-supporting girl finds many an 
industry open to her brother which she may not attempt. 
The girl who should turn grocery clerk, or baker’s or 
butcher’s assistant—well, she would not try it, that is 
all. 

The college girl, however, invests as much energy and 
originality in her tasks as the college manin his. If she 
earns as much money as he her effort must be doubled. 
Few girls have the physical strength to meet the strain 
of entire self-support, they must be contented with self- 
help. 

If all the girls who have worked their way thru col- 
lege were to say how they did it, nine out of ten 
would probably pay tribute to the commercial value of 
their feminine accomplishments. The aptitude of women 
for housework has been put to good use at Mt. Holyoke. 
Students answer the bell and act as waitresses. A com- 
pany of girls look after the dining-room—in fact, no stu- 
dent of the college escapes her share of domestic 
service. The tax on each girl is slight—fifty minutes is 
the longest period required, and yet this small amount 
of work means that college expenses are $150 less than 
they could be otherwise. 

Wellesley, says Miss Fallows, used to exact housework 
of every student, but it was thought best to strike this 
requirement out, raising the price of board instead. It 
is still in operation in two of the college halls for the 
benefit of students whe need to help themselves. In 
both places a discount of one hundred dollars is allowed 
the girls for the work they do. 

At Oberlin, continues the writer, self-supporting stu- 
dents have come to be such a common occurrence that 
the town takes them into consideration in planning to 
have its work done. Many of the Oberlin homes dis- 
pense with servants entirely and give college girls their 
places. The inhabitants have no money to spare, there- 
fore if a student has room and béard which cost four 
dollars a week, she must give four dollars worth of work 
at ten cents an hour, which means forty hours a week, 
or five a day,,.spent in assisting the lady of the house. 
With such a heavy mortgage on her time it is all but 
impossible for her to finish her course in four years, but 
Oberlin allows its students to spread their work over five 
or six years, and the self-supporting girl, unless she has 
a constitution of iron, must take the longer period. 

In the University of California, according to Miss Fal- 
lows, housework is also a popular way of solving the 
problem of self-support. Many of the girls find places 
in private houses where they earn their board and lodg- 
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ing with three or four hours’ work a day. The univer- 
sity has also started a sewing-school for college women. 
The course is systematic, including all grades of sewing, 
from the simplest basting to the finest needlework. 
Nearly fifty girls are enrolled, and some of their work is 
so exquisitely done that it finds a ready market even in 
Chicago and New York. 

Smith college stands first in the number of its inci- 
dental occupations. Two or three girls each year form 
a dancing class. The fee for each learner is small, but 
the large number who join makes the venture profitable 
to the teachers. One industry is the making of gymna- 
sium suits during the first six weeks of the year. The 
girl who:secures the contract to fit out the three or four 
hundred freshmen with suits will earn perhaps $300, but 
she must lead a dog’s life for a month and a half to do 
it. 

Certain industries at Smith follow the seasons of the 
year. The approach of Christmas is announced by the 
tempting articles on the bulletin boards of the little 
salesroom in the gymnasium. Soon after the first of 
February the bulletin board is filled with sample valen- 
tines. Spring is the time for shirt-waist makers. The 
student who can produce a well-fitting waist of the lat- 
est pattern is sure of custom enough to keep her as busy 
as she pleases, since there are always maidens who put 
their trust, in vain, in the leisure of dressmakers. 

The college population at Vassar is only half as large 
as that of Smith, but the position of the college, at a 
distance from the town, affords the Vassar girl a set of 
occupations of which her Smith sister can make no use. 
Sometimes she turns messenger girl and does errands 
on commission. She acts as agent for some popular 
manufacturer of candy. She sells lace oollars, ribbons, 
and other feminine trifles. Renting bicycles is another 
profitable occupation. 

The ideal way of helping students, the writer suggests, 
is to allow them to do work enough to keep their inde- 
pendence and self-respect, but not so much that it will 
interfere with their studies. Scholarships, loans with- 
out interest, and gifts which make the recipients debt- 
ors to their own college, seem the best way of lighten- 
ing the rigors of self-support. 


Se 


Women and Law. 


Dr. Harris believes that women should study. Why 
he is of this opinion he tells in the July number of the 
Ohio Educational Monthly (which by the by is a beautiful 
fiftieth anniversary commemorative number.) The 
lawyer of the present day, he says, finds the most lucra- 
tive field to be that of counsel or expert in some special 
province of jurisprudence. Business men placed at the 
head of great interests advise constantly with their 
lawyers, and the growth of. business combinations 
creates a demand for a large number of experts in law. 

Here is woman’s opportunity, Dr. Harris continues. 
She will not be so much required in criminal cases as in 
civil cases; not so much in actual control of cases in 
the courts, as in the office giving professional advice in 
advance which will prevent law suits. This is a much 
more noble view of the profession of law. The lawyer 
of the future is to find his chief function in preventing 
law suits. ° 

What a multitude of business managers there are in 
this country, each of whom handling the interest of vast 
trusts, defending each the property of his own corporation, 
is able to make his action legally safe only by constant 
recourse to skilled legal advice. When we hear a great 
business manager sneering at higher education because 
he himself has become the head of a great business, and 
this, too, without a higher education or even a secondary 
education, it provokes the retort that it is thru and 
by means of higher education that he is able to adopt 
measures of action and policies of management that are 
safe from legal attacks. Nearly all of the great indus- 
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tries require the services of experts who have been 
trained, and who can be trained, only in institutions of 
higher education. 

There is another phase of this subject in this epoch 
of the diversification of employment for woman. The 
natural characteristic of the feminine temperament is 
not favorable to the legal consideration of a subject. 
Sentiment and impulse predominate rather than a cold 
investigation of the forms of justice which protect 
society as a whole. An interest in legal studies is less 
likely to be a feminine than a masculine trait. By all 
means therefore one would say that the study of law is 
desirable on the part of many women. It will add an 
element of strength to the mind of woman to acquire 
the judicial way of looking at human deeds and actions, 
—to acquire what is called a “legal mind.” And it 
will not be at the expense of the high traits of charac- 
ter which are recognized as feminine. 


SFP 


Women Deans of Women’s Colleges. 


Personality counts for a great deal. Miss Jane A. 
Stewart’s sketch of the deans of our women’s colleges in 
the Chautauquan for August is of general interest, since 
it reveals a little of the personal side of the women who 
have so many of our promising young women under their 
guidance. 

Her remarkable intellectuality and her notable ances- 
try, says the writer, give Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of 
Radcliffe, unusual prestige. Her father, Hon. William 
Wallace Irwin, was appointed minister to Denmark by 
President Polk, where the family removed when Miss 
Irwin was a year old. Her mother was a member of the 
noted Bache family, direct descendants of Benjamin 
Franklin. The influence of her association during her 
youth in Washington with men and women of affairs has 
not only contributed to a wide culture, but has had a 
broader influence on her work as an educator. 

Miss Irwin’s teaching career began in a New York pri- 
vate school in 1862. Seven years later she became prin- 
cipal of a private school in Philadelphia, leaving there 
for her present position in 1894. Her thoro scholarship, 
keen mentality, and deep spiritual nature make her pe- 
culiarly fitted to set the educational standard at Rad- 


cliffe. 
At Northwestern. 


Northwestern has had no dean of greater scholarship 
than Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, Ph.D., who has a reputa- 
tion as a Shakespearean scholar which is international. 
Ever since her graduation from Syracuse university in 
1876 Dr. Crow has been a very busy woman as teacher, 
writer, and lecturer. She was woman principal in lowa 
college, and was assistant professor of English literature 
at the University of Chicago before accepting the dean- 
ship of Northwestern in 1900. Mrs. Crow’s specialty as 
a scholar lies in the Shakespearean period in which she 
is recognized as an authority. On commission from the 
bureau of education at Washington some years ago, she 
nfade investigations into the university education o 
women in Europe. 

Dean of Oxford College. 


Dean Mary Alma Sawyer, of the Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio, was born in Windsor county, Vt., 
and grew up in the wholesome atmosphere of a New 
England village. Her record at Mt. Holyoke college was 
a brilliant one. After her graduation, in 1879, she * 
taught at’ Northampton, Mass., and at Demill college, 
Ontario, before her association with Western college, 
where she became instructor in chemistry. She was 
made dean in 1895, and it is in this position that her 
powers are seen to the best advantage. ‘She has, to a 
marked degree, the ability to influence and inspire those 
with whom she comes in contact. She is a woman of 
broad culture, having taken graduate courses in the lead- 
ing universities. She has traveled extensively in Europe 
and America. 4 
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Wellesley’s Recent Selection. 


‘Miss Ellen Pendleton will begin, her work as dean of 
Wellesley next month. She has been secretary of the 
college, from which she was graduated in 1886. She 
became instructor in mathematics at her alma mater in 
1888, and has been a member of the faculty ever since. 


Dr. Luce. 


Dr. Alice H. Luce, also a Wellesley graduate, has been 
recently appointed dean of the woman’s department at 
Oberlin. After completing her college course she taught 
in various high schools, including eight years of work in 
the Girls’ Latin high at Boston. She received her Ph.D. 
degree from Heidelberg in 1896, magna cum laude. Dr. 
Luce is possessed of teaching powers of high quality and 
has succeeded in an unusual way in commanding the re- 
respect and admiration of her students, by whom she is 
greatly beloved. 

Other Women Deans. 


For the first time a woman is now dean of Pembroke, 
the woman’s department of Brown university. Miss 
Annie Crosby Emery is a native of Auburn, Me. Sheis 
the daughter of Hon. L. A. Emery, a justice of the state 
supremecourt. Her record as a student is a remarkable 
one, for she bas won successively every honor in gift of 
Bryn Mawr, bachelor of arts, doctor of philosophy, Euro- 
pean fellow, secretary to the president, and president of 
self-government, during the first year of its existence. 

Dr. Margaret Hoy Washburn, dean of Sage college, is 
a graduate of Vassar, and a woman of great learning and 
literary ability. For six years she was professor of psy- 
chology and ethics at Wells, and during that time pub- 
lished many original articles on various phases of her 
special topic. 

One of the best known of the women deans is Miss 
Marion Talbot, of Chicago university. In the work of 
sanitary science she is an expert. She is a woman of 
splendid organizing powers. Clear brain and originality 
find vent in the great institution where she has full 
— with regard to the interests of the women stu- 

ents. 

Miss Margaret Evans, of Carleton college, Northfield, 
Minn:, is the pioneer woman dean. Miss Evans is not 
only well known for her work as an educator, but for her 
interest in foreign missions and women’s clubs. 

Miss Laura D. Gill, recently appointed dean of Bar- 
nard college, is a graduate of Smith. She studied also 
at Leipsic, Geneva, and the Sorbonne. 


er 
Choice of a Girls’ Boarding School. 


The type of boarding school to be chosen for a young 
girl depends upon a number of things, says Mary Bron- 
son Hartt in the Congregationalist for August 3. A 
large school where the atmosphere is institutional rather 
than homelike may blight personality. On the other 
hand the large institution is often better capitalized and 
more liberally managed than the small one. A boarding 
school pure and simple implies the country, which for 
city-bred girls may be desirable. But the giri from a 
small town wants the awakening and culturing influences 
of a large city. If education is the prime desideratum 
one can scarcely do better than to select a day school of 
high standing, a school on the accredited lists of the 
colleges, which provides for a few pupils in the family 
of the principal. A day school is under the eye of its 
patrons in a way in which the boarding school is not, 
and if it is heartily sustained by the community it is 
probably trustworthy. 

Society schoo) or educational institution? One or the 
other of these characteristics, suggests the writer, pre- 
dominates in almost every school, since with limited 
means a principal is forced to choose between education 
and Mammon. 

Whether or not a college preparatory school should 
be the choice depends upon whether the girl is to go to 
college. If not, then a strictly college preparatory 
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school is the last place for her, since in such a school 
nothing which does not contribute directly to such pre- 
paration is admitted to the curriculum—no literature, 
little history, and no history of art. The prospective 
college student will have this later on, but the girl who 
contents herself with a preparatory diploma must have 
it here or nowhere. 

After the type has been selected the school must still 
be found. Little can be obtained from catalogs, which 
are too frequently designed to give the smallest amount 
of information with the largest amount of spread. Nor 
does high price mean anything— $1,000 may be paid for 
mismanagement and discomfort, while $600 somewhere 
else will bring superlative advantages. 

The only safe way is to select some school and then 
visit it. Find out whether the principal is a lady, a 
scholar, and a true woman. Ascertain whether she 
really has any close association with the home life of 
the school, or whether she delegates to underlings the 
most important part of her work. 

What about the faculty? Is it made up of one or two 
high salaried celebrities and a residue of unceypaid and 
overworked mediocrity? Does one woman teach science, 
elocution, and art? And does she, out of school hours, 
chaperon a score of restive “boarders”? If so, half- 
hearted work in the school-room and an uncertain tem- 
per out of it. 

Investigate the apparatus, library, and general equip- 
ment. Many high-priced boarding ‘schools are without 
laboratories, physical apparatus, and the books, mays, 
and pictures considered essential to the outfit even of a 
primary day school with pretentions to modernress, A 
school under private management is peculiarly lialle to 
suffer from an ungenerous policy at the helm. If the 
principal is before everything else a teacher, she will not 
be able to resist providing liberal equipment, even tho 
every dollar comes out of her pocket. But if ske is a 
society woman trying to retrieve financial reverses, she 
will be likely to run the school for revenue only. 

Is the discipline of the semi-military, repressive sort? 
That sort of thing may be good for boys, but it brings 
out all that is secretive and tricky in gir] nature. Does 
each fall see a new set of pupils? Teachers who have 
to deal with an endless procession of girls ccme to feel 
that they are helpless to influence their transient pupils, 
and they may as well resign any responsibility, except 


.to keep order. 


Does the school certificate for college, or has it suc- 
cessfully prepared pupils for college entrance examina- 
tions? Such tests constitute a sort of guarantee of 
high standards. 

md 


English Pronunciation. 


They say immejitly, injin (for engine) militry, figger 
and figgers, clark (for clerk), paytent, naytional— and so 
on thru a long list. The peculiarities of their mode of 
pronouncing their own names of families, places and 
things are not open to criticism, because if they may not 
do as they please with their own it is hard, indeed. 
They pronounce Berkeley barclay, Cowper is cooper, 
Cadogan is kerduggan, Ralph is rafe in some shires, 
Craven is sometimes crawveen, Derby is darby, Leveson- 
Gower becomes loosun-gore, Hertford is Hartford, and 
Albany is spoken so that the first syllable shall rhyme 
with shall, instead of with hall, as with us. I hesitate 
to say that Cholmondeley is called Chumly, and that 
Beauchamp is bee@ham, as every one knows these eccen- 
tricities, yet they are the most remarkable of all the 
liberties the English take with their language. You 
must say Balmo-ral and Trafal-gar, and you must chop 
the following names very short: Lud-get, Ho-b’n, 
South-uk and Merrybun whenever you wish to say Lud- 
gate, Holborn, Southwark and Marylebone. I have 
heard the prince call his own house Mobrer House, tho 
we call it Marlborough House.— JULIAN RALPH, in Har. 
per’s Magazine. 
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Affairs in the Philippines. 


MANILA, P. I.—Supt. F. W. Atkinson’s annual report, cov- 
ering the time from the enactment of the school law to the 
close of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1,901, has been issued. 

The appointment irom the United States of 1,000 school 
teachers was authorized by the law. Of these Mr. Atkinson 
states that 781 have already been appointed, either absolutely 
or provisionally. For these places more than 8,000 applica- 
tions were filed, showing that there is no lack of talent to 
enter this field. From among the soldiers resident in the 
Philippines 487 filed applications for examinations; of these 
seventy-nine passed satisfactorily and were immediately as- 
signed schools. 

The first step in organizing the educational system was to 
divide the archipelago into eighteen divisions, each in charge 
of a division superintendent. Speaking of general conditions 
Mr. Atkinson says: 

“ The greatest present need is that of adequate and suitable 
schools buildings. The education of girls has not been thought 
so important as that of boys. Wherever a school for boys is 
established it will be the policy to establish one for girls, 
either in a building near the boys’ or under the same roof as 
the boys’ school; but completely separate, with its own en- 
trances and playground.” 

The native teachers of Manila are already very eager to learn 
the English language and to conduct all their classes in it, ac- 
cording to Dr. Barrows, city superintendent at Manila. In 
December last the plan was adopted of having the teachers of 
English devote at least the last half hour of the torenoon to 
the instruction of the Filipino teachers and at the same time 
announcement was made that in the near future Spanish will 
be abandoned as a medium of instruction. The innovation 
has encountered no opposition whatever, but has been heartily 
welcomed. 

The question of religious instruction has also been settled 
without friction. 


Progress in Porto Rico. 


SAN JUAN, PorTO Rico.—There are in process of con- 
struction, twenty-one rural agricultural schools, five two-room 
graded schools, eight four-room brick graded schools, one six- 
room brick graded school, two eight-room brick graded schools, 
and one twelve-room brick graded school. All these are erect- 
ing under the appropriation of $200,00e recently allotted to the 
department of education. Most of them will be ready for oc- 
cupancy on September 30, the date of school opening, 

Twenty-five s have been selected by the committee com- 

osed of Acting Cer. Hunt, Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, and Mr. 

anuel Rossy, to attend schools in the United States as pro- 
vided in house bill No 35. This bill makes provision fora 
competitive examination of boys from all sections of the 
island, the winners to receive an annual allowance of $400 each 
for their support in the United States. 


Loving Cup for Dr. Shepard. 


WINONA, Minn.—The alumni of the Winona normal school 
recently got together and contrived a surprise for Pres. Irwin 
Shepard, in the shape of a massive and very beautiful loving 
cup. Thecup is of sterling silver, standing about ten inches 
high, with three fine staghorn handles. On the front is en- 
graved: 


“Presented to Irwin Shepard by Members of the Alumni of the 
State Normal School at Winona, Minn.” 


Inside was a card inscribed simply, “‘From Many of the 
Alumni.” 

The remembrance was quite unexpected and naturally has 
pleased Dr. Shepard greatly. During the nineteen years of his 
connection with the Winona normal school beginning in 1879 
and ending in 1898, more than 1,200 graduates passed from his 
influence, and in the subsequent life and work of all of these he 
has constantly shown the keenest interest.§ 


For Better School System. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The educational conference which was 
held recently in this city to consider the matter of an improved 
state school system adopted some important resolutions. It 
was a representative bo y and the deliberations ought to have 
great weight. Among those taking part were—Hon. J. W. 
Southall, superintendent of public instruction; Dr.: Robert 
Fraser, principal of the State female normal school; Dr. Lyon 
G. Tyler, president of the College of William and Mary; Dr. 
H. B. Frissell, principal of the Hampton institute; Capt. C. 
E, Vawter, superintendent of the Miller school; Supt. E. C. 
Glass, of Lynchburg; Supt. D. L. Pulliam, Manchester; Supt. 
L, M. Shumate, Loudoun; Supt. John T. West, Norfolk 
county; Supt. W. A. Blankingship, Chesterfield; John A. 
McGilvray and Frank P. Brent. of the department of public 
instruction. 
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Opinions Divided on Commercial Course. 


Utica, N. Y.—The question of adding a commercial course 
to the free academy curriculum came up in school board meet- 
ing, August 13, and provoked so much discussion that a special 
meeting will have to be called to settle the matter. A report 
was offered by Mr. De Angelis, of the committee on text- 
books and course of study resolving that the following sub- 
jects be added to the options in the English course of the 
academy: Three years of bookkeeping and office practice; 
three years of stenography and typewriting; one year of com- 
mercial law, commercial geography and business practice ; one 
half year of business English. None of these studies could be 
started before the beginning of the pupils’ second year. They 
were to be, in accordance with Supt. Griffith’s idea, electives 
on the same footing with several other elective studies. 

Several members of the board expressed themselves as op- 
posed to the introduction of such special studies as steno- 
graphy and type-writing. One member asserted that it would 
be equally proper to teach plastering and plumbing; the only 
— excuse for the admission of a subject was its educational 
utility. 

ot Griffith and several who favored the recommendations 
= forth in the report supported the resolution strenuously. 

t was finally agreed to postpone decision until the special 
meeting. 


The Truancy Problem in Erie. 


‘The biennial report of the schools of Erie, Pa., for 1899-1900 
and 1900-1901, Contains some very interesting matter from the 
pen of Supt. H. B. Missimer. So good it is that a few quota- 
tions will be readable. 

Mr. Missimer has been speaking of the evil of truancy in the 
schools. He recognizes two classes of truants in his schools. 
There are those who play hookey occasionally, their offences 
for the most part being condoned by parents who write for 
them excuses to the effect that ‘ Johnny went chestnutting,” or 
“Sam was at the dog show.” These truants are not especially 
difficult to handle. 

“But there is another class of truants of a very different 
order. These are children who are truants by inherited in- 
stinct. They are the ottspring of parents who give themselves 
but little concern with regard to their children, who shirk all 
responsibility for their upbringing, save to let them live in 
want, filth, ignorance, disease, and crime. Lazy, profligate, 
shiftless, intemperate, imbecile, and filthy themselves, they 
bear children of like instincts. Such children in school are 
lawless because they know no law at home. They are truants 
whom no law can catch or keep in school; and when they are 
in school they are incorrigibles who are a constant threat to 
the welfare of the school. These boys out of school will soon 
appear on the criminal records of the city as juvenile arrests. 
Later on they constitute the inmates of jails, houses of cor- 
rection, and almshouses, whom the community must support 
whether it will or no.” 

In a city of 50,000 inhabitants, Mr. Missimer goes on to say, 
a great many of these habitual truants will be found. The 
regular schools can do nothing with them, nor should it be ex- 
pected that they will attempt it. They should be cared for by 
the state in a special schoo]. It would be far cheaper in the 
end for the state to assume the charge of such children and 
make them good citizens than to pay, later on, ten times more 
for their maintenance in jails and almshouses. 


TEACHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


“The average citizen,” says Mr. Missimer, ‘‘ pays about as 
much attention to the schools as he does to persons in the 
coast survey. Once a year he votes for a candidate for the 
school board whom he probably never heard of before and 
whom he could not name after he has walked a block from the 
polls, Allresponsibility for the conduct of the child, its man- 
ners, its moral training, even the getting of its daily lessons is 
thrown upon the teacher. She is expected to control inherited 
tendencies of disposition and temperament and to counteract 
the associations of home and street. And yet if she insists 
that a child shall comply strictly with the law of the school; 
shall not be tardy; shall get his lessons; shall be neat and or- 
derly—then she is likely to get such notes as the following 
wriften by Erie “ ladies: ” 

‘Miss G—, I think that John is not the only one if he is 
dirty, there are others dirtier than him; and if he is not clean 
enough for you you can buy him new clothes. And don’t have 
to much to say, your not the owner of the school, and we are 
paying taxes for it, 

Yours truly, 
Mrs, F—. 


‘Miss C—, Please be so kind and excuse Ann and John for 
being absent; you said he couldn’t come any more; and the 
reason John walked out, I told him to be home early, he had 
to go on some arrons forme. lf I ever hear any more com- 
plains why I am going to see the Superintendent, it is no won- 
der they don’t want to go to school you are always picking on 
them, and the reason I didn’t send Anna she didn’t like to go 
all alone, and the wheather was too bad. 

And oblige, 
Mrs. E—. 
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Work of the Marthas Vineyard Institute. 


The twenty-fourth annual summer session of this well-known 
and popular institution was very successful. Teachers were 
in attendance from more than thirty states. Most of the class- 
es drew well. Several of them deserve some special mention: 


1. The Stern school of languages met with great appreci- 
ation. The classes were very large, particularly those in 
French and German. All the students appeared to be very 
enthusiastic over the teachers and the methods. 

2. The classes in elocution and oratory had great vogue. 
For fifteen years the Emerson college of oratory, Boston, has 
held its summer session with the institute. The instruction 
was broad and thoro. 

3. Equal enthusiasm was manifested for the classes in 
nature study. The popularity of this work grows from year to 
year. 

Mention should also be made of the successful work in Eng- 
lish literature, mathematics, history, drawing, painting, man- 
ual training, and physical training. 

Dr. James M. Greenwood, superintendent at Kansas City, 
delighted large classes with his twenty practical common- 
sense lectures on psychology and pedagogy. 

In point of numbers all the summer schools appear to have 
suffered somewhat this past year, doubtless on account of su- 
perior attractions at Buffalo. The Martha’s Vineyard school 
stood up well, however, and showed almost as good an attend- 
ance as last year. The management is making every effort to 
offer attractions next summer that will eclipse anything in 
previous history. 


In Favor of Dominion Bureau. 


OTTAWA, P. O.—Dn J. M. Harper, of Quebec, inspector of 
superior schools, made a strong plea before the meeting of the 
Canadian educational association for a Dominion education 
bureau. He stated that it is startling but none the less true 
that Canada is the only civilized nation, or quasi-nation, in 
the world which cannot tell in co-ordinated detail the story of 
its annual educational movements. 

“ The world,” as one of the educational journals has perti- 
nently put it, ‘‘can learn nothing of our educational status, as 
a consolidated community from anything which the central 
government can tell.” 

The example of the bureau of education at Washington was 
quoted with especial approval, and it was shown that no inter- 
ferance with the educational policy of any state is implied in 
the existence of a national bureau. 

In summing up the advantages of a Dominion bureau Dr. 
Harper made the following points: 

1. Such a bureau would prove a means of improving, vitaliz- 
ing, and co-ordinating the various school systems of Canada. 

2. It would have the definite function of collecting all docu- 
ments referring to educationai developments in any part of the 
Dominion. 

3. It would supervise the issuing of an annual report con- 
taining a comparative statement of the school statistics of the 
various provinces, and referring to the prominent educational 
movements in the various sections of the country. 

4. Every annual report should contain a well prepared com- 
pend of great movements in other countries with suggestions 
as to adaptations that can be made in Canada. 

5. Such a department could issue bulletins of general public 
interest, designed to instruct the electorate in matters of the 
organization and grading of schools, the functions of various 
school officials, the building of school-houses, etc. 

6. Suggestions could emanate from this department regard- 
ing educational processes to be adopted to secure the higher 
industrial effects in science and art, without which there can 
be no full advancement or permanency in the manufacturing 
industries of a country. ‘ 

A committee has been appointed to look into the desirability 
of establishing such a bureau. 


New York State Teachers’ Institute. 


State Supt. Charles R. Skinner has issued the following 
schedule of teachers’ institutes to be held this fall: 


Sept.9.—Albany county, three districts, at Berne, Conductor 
Charles A. Shaver, of Watertown; drawing instructor, Miss 
Gratia L. Rice, of Buffalo; English instructor, Miss Sarah A. 
Collier, of Oneonta. 

Sept. rad rg county, first district, at Mechanicsville 
Conductor Irving B. Smith, of Warsaw; English instructor’ 
Miss Mae E. Schreiber, of Albany. Saratoga county, second 
district, at Corinth, Conductor Shaver; English instructor, 
Miss Schreiber. ; 

Oct. 21—Rensselaer county, second district, at West Sand 
Lake, Conductor Philip M. Hull, of Clinton; drawing in- 
structor, Miss Rice. 

Nov. 11.—Columbia county, first district, at Philmont, Con- 
ductor Henry R. Sanford, ot Penn Yan; drawing instructor, 
Miss Rice; English instructor, Miss Collier. Schoharie coun- 
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ty, second district, at Cobleskill, Conductor Shaver; drawing 
instructor, Miss Rice; English instructor, Miss Collier. Scho- 
harie, county, first district, at Schoharie, Conductor Smith; 
drawing instructor, Miss Rice; English instructor, Miss 
Collier. 

Nov. 18.—Rensselaer county, first district, place to be an- 
nounced, Conductor Sanford; English instructor, Miss Schrei- 
ber. Washington county, first district, at Fort Edward, Con- 
ductor Shaver; drawing instructor, Miss Rice; English in- 
structor, Miss Collier. Washington county, second district, 
at Whitehall, Conductor Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls; 
drawing instructor, Miss Rice; English instructor, Miss 
Schreiber, 

Dec. 16.—Montgomery county, at Fort Plain, Conductor 
Williams ; English instructor, Miss Schreiber. 


New Director for Tome Institute. 


Port Deposit, Mp.—Dr. Abram W. Harris, president of 
the University of Maine, has been called to the directorship 
of the Jacob Tome institute. He will assume work early in 
September. 

Dr. Harris isa native of Philadelphia, a graduate of Wes- 
leyan university. For some time he was a director of experi- 
ment stations of the United States department of agriculture. 
That position he resigned to become president of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. He is a prominent layman member of the 
Methodist church. 

The Jacob Tome institute, as readers of THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL will remember, was founded several years ago by bequest 
of the late Jacob Tome, of Baltimore, amounting to several 
millions. It occupies a beautiful site on the heights above 
Port Deposit, overlooking the Susquehanna. A number of 
new buildings are in process of erection. 


we 
New England Notes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Messrs. Frederick B. Scotton and 
William E. Stark, teachers in the Rindge manual training 
school, have resigned their positions. Mr. Scotton is going 
to California to teach the children of the late Frederick H. 
Rindge, to whose generosity the school owes its existence ; and 
Mr. Stark becomes the principal of a private school at Colo- 
rado Springs. 


SALEM, MAss.—The district committee has voted to recom- 
mend to the board the appointment of Mr. Evarts as principal 
of the Bentley school. The position became vacant thru the 
resignation of Miss Hannah Choate, who has been a teacher 
in the city since 1857 and principal since 1873. Mr. Evarts has 
been the principal of a grammar school at Braintree. 


SALISBURY, Mass.—A new district has been formed by the 
union of Salisbury, Newbury, and Marblehead, and Mr. John 
B. Gifford has been chosen superintendent of schools at a sal- 
ary of $2,000. He will give three days of each week to the 
schools of Marblehead, and will divide the remainder of the 
time between the other towns. 


NoORTHBORO, Mass.—Mr. Clarence L, Judkins has been ap- 
pointed to the principalship of the high school. Last year he 
was principal of the West Boylston high school. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass.—Mr. Henry F. Sears, for the past two 
years a teacher in the Salem high school, has been elected 
sub-master in the English high here. 


East CorRINTH, ME.—A new building is being erected for 
the East Corinth academy and among the contributions towards 
its cost are a check for $100 from Mr. Levi Stewart, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and a bell from the widow of Mr. Frank 
Smith, of Dallas, Texas. Mr. John P. Webber, of Brookline, 
Mass.. has notified the trustees that he will give $5,000 towards 
its endowment. 


Hovu.tton, MeE.—Mr, Justin O. Wellman, of the Bangor 
high school, has been elected principal of the Ricker Classical 
institute, to succeed Mr. A. M. Thomas. Mr. Thomas has 
closed fifteen years of service, and upon his retirement he re- 
ceived a gold watch as a token of the regard felt for him by 
the alumni and other friends of the institute. 


MAcHIAS, ME.—Miss Maude Vickery, a graduate of Wash- 
ington academy and of Bates college, class of 1897, has been 
elected assistant in the high school. Since her graduation 
she has taught in the Calais high school and in Washington 
academy. 


KEENE, N. H.—Mr. Percy S. Drayton, for the past two 
ears a teacher in Nichols aeademy at Dudley, Mass., has 
haan engaged asa teacher in this city for the coming year. 


BRISTOL, CONN.—Miss Maye Wilcoxon has been elected 
assistant in the high school here. She has been assistant prin- 
cipal of the Shelton high school. 
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New York City and Neighborhood. 


The busts of George Washington, about 175 in number, 
which Mr. Frank Tilford is intending to present to the schools 
of the city, will be placed early in September. The project is 
to have the bust in each school unveiled on the same day with 
appropriate ceremonies. Prominent public men and well 
known educators will be asked to deliver the addresses at the 
ceremony of unveiling the busts. 


The seventeenth scholastic year of the National Conserva- 
ey of Music of America, begins September 3 and ends May 
I. It is located at 128 East Seventeenth street, and is under the 
direction of Mrs Jeannette M. Thurber. Entrance examina 
tions will be held September 17-19. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Prin. Lewis W. Thurber, of the Lafayette 
school, has resigned his position on account of il] health. He 
has been teaching for thirty-seven years and was at one time 
superintendent of Morris county schools. 


It has been stated, and not denied. that the gentleman who 
recently gave $100,c00 to Columbia university, for the estab. 
lishment of a chair of Chinese language and literature, is Gen. 
Horace W. Carpentier, of 108 East Thirty-seventh street. 
Gen. Carpentier, who is a wealthy business man, formerly of 
California, is known to be a warm admirer of the Chinese. 


Facts About Columbia Summer Students. 


The statistical summary of the students who attended the 
summer session of Columbia university are not without inter- 
est. The total attendance wa8 579. Ot these 153 were men, 
426 women. College graduates number 152; graduates of pro- 
fessional schools including those for teachers, 216. Only 
eleven per cent. had had no previous secondary or higher 
training. Two hundred and eighty-eight, or nearly fifty per 
cent., of those who are teachers by profession are errolled in 
elementary school positions. Eighty five teach in secondary 
institutions, nineteen in colleges or universities, twenty-three 
in normal schools. Only two superintendents were registered. 
The students who are not engaged in teaching numbered co, 
less than 19 per cent. ot the whole school. 

The school naturally ’rew its students mainly from the me- 
tropolitan district. From the North Atlantic states 485, or 
eighty-four per cent. of all the students, were enrolled. Seven- 
teen of these came from New England; filty from “up the state” ; 
397 from the greater New York. New Jersey contributed 

ity-four as its quota, while Pennsylvania sent seventeen. 

Twenty-nine students came from the South Alantic division; 
twenty from the South Central; thirty-four from the North 
Central. eight from the Western, one each from Canada, Scot 
land, and Cuba. 


Chicago News Items. 


Pres. William R. Harper. of the University of Chicago, has 
been decorated with the Cress of the Legion of Honor by the 
French government. The same honor has been bestowed 
upon Messrs. Cyrus McCormick, James Deering, Ferdinand 
W. Peck, and Mrs. Potter Palmer, so that there are said to be 
—_ of these crosses in Chicago than in any other American 
city. 

A Bad Text-Book Muddle. 


When the Chicago schools open, September 4, a majority of 
the 140,000 children in the first four grades will be without 
text-books. This situation has grown out of the faidure of the 
board of education to meet August 21, and provide for carry- 
ing out its new regulations regarding free text-books for the 
lower grades. There are very few books to be had from local 
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booksellers, because, knowing that free books are to be intro” 
duced, they have laid in no stock. Some talk has been heard 
of an injunction suit. In any event the children will probably 
not get their books for at least a fortnight after school opens. 


Supt. Cooley Planning a Commercial Course. 


The plans and courses of study for the new commercial high 
school are now being tormulated by Supt. Cooley. In his trip 
to Eastern cities last spring Mr. Cooley gathered a great many 
impressions and data which he is now bringing into shape. 
The course of study will be very broad with a view toJequip- 
ping the students for success in the business world without 
making a mere calculating machine of him. 


New Head for Northwestern. 


Pres. James Whitford Bashford, of the Ohio Wesleyan uni- 
versity has been called to the presidency of Northwestern uni- 
versity. He is still considering the oner. If he accepts, he 
will be formally chosen at the annual September meeting of 
the board of trustees. Friends of the university believe that 
Dr. Bashford is the man who can bring harmony among the 
factions that have so long produced disruption at North- 
western. | 

President Bashford is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, class of 69, and of the theological school of Boston 
university. He held various pastorates in New England until 
1889, when he was called to Ohio Wesleyan. There he has had 
marked success as an educator. 


Governmental Policy Arraigned. 


ASHFIELD, MaAss.-—The annual dinner of the alumni of San- 
derson academy, was held August 23. The principal speaker 
was Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard university, the 
subject of whose address was ‘“‘ National Wrongdoing.” Pro- 
fessor Norton asserted that asa people we are drunk with 
prosperity; that we are morally so deaf we do not hear the re- 
proaches of men 1o whom we have broken our promise of in- 
dependence, and the bitter upbraidings of those who had sup- 
posed from our teachings that liberty is worth dying for. 

“For three years past,” said the orator, “we have been act- 
ing as if we were no longer Americans. We have been Europe- 
anizing ourselves. We have been recreant to America, and 
td ace has cost us dear in treasure, in honor, and in 

ood. 

“It is time to retrace our backward steps, to renew our faith 
in American principles and ideals, and our allegiance to them; 
to redeem our broken promises; to stop our wicked fighting, 
and to turn from the darkness of the Old World to the hope of 
the New.” 


WATERSIDE, CoNN.—Prin Frank H. Baldwin, of the public 
school at this place, died August 12, aged forty-nine years. 





The past, present, and future of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are: It 
has cured, it 1s curing, it will cure, 
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D. C. HEATH & 


CO. ANNOUNCE 


the following State adoptions of their 
books received during the past year& 





INDIANA—Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English, Burrage and Bailey’s School Sanitation. SOUTH 
CAROLINA—Williams’s Rhetoric, Benson and Glenn’s Practical Speller and Definer, The Natural System 
of Vertical Writing. NORTH CAROLINA—Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English (Book One), The 
Natural System of Vertical Writing. LOUISIANA—Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English, Benson and 
Glenn’s Practical Speller and Definer, Hawthorne and Lemmon’s American Literature. OREGON— 
Thomas’s History of the United States (Revised Edition), Thomas’s Elementary History of the United 
States, Pratt’s America’s Story for America’s Children, Dole’s American Citizen, Wells’ Essentials of Alge- 
bra, Wells’ Academic Arithmetic, Colton’s Physiology (Briefer Course), Arden Shakespeare (seven vol- 
umes), Thompson’s New Short Course in Drawing, The Natural System of Vertical Writing, Heath’s Ger- 


man Texts, Thirty Supplementary Reading Books. 





Circulars concerning any of these books sent on request. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Notes from Everywhere. 


ATHENS, O.—The trustees of Ohio uni- 
versity have unanimously elected Dr. Al- 
ston Ellis, president of the university for a 
term of three years at an annual salary of 
$3,500. 

The Oklahoma normal school at Ed 
mond has for its new head Prof. F. H. 
Umbholtz, well known in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. He is a graduate of a Pennsylvania 
state normal and of Mount Union college, 
Ohio. Having an excellent record, as a 
school man and as ascholar he should be a 
tower of strengths to the Oklahoma school. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—More than 300 mem- 
bers of the Congress of Indian kducators 
were present at the convention July Is. 
Good addresses ‘were made by Mayor 
Dielk, Dr. Ida C. Bender, Supt. H. b. 
Pearis, of Haskell institute; Col. R. H. 
Pratt, of Carlisle Indian school; and Miss 
Estelle Reel, superintendent of Indian 
schools, 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A movement has 
been started to establish in Maryland, an 
institution for colored people along the 
lines of the Tuskegee institute. Rev. Dr. 
Ernest Lyon, of this city is father of the 
plan and reports that papers of incorpor- 
ation have been taken out and a favorable 
site purchased at Laurel on the Patuxent 
river. 


CoLuMBus, O.—Former Prin. Abram 
Brown,of the high school,who was dropped 
two years ago, has been again placed 
on the eligible list of high school teachers 
and a movement for his re-instatement is 
predicted. 

OMAHA, NEB.—About fifty patrons of 
the Twentieth avenue school have signed a 
petition requesting that the supervisor of 
the school grounds and buildings, Mr. T. 
A. Brewick, be enjoined from using the 
school grounds as pasturage for his cows. 


Detroit, MicH.—Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Donald, for the past three years teacher 
in the Vernier district, Grosse Pointe, died 
August 5. She was twenty-four years of 
age. 

GLOUCESTER City, N. J.—The school 
board has re-elected Miss Prisciila H. Red- 
field, who has already taught for fifty-three 
years without a certificate. She is seventy- 
four years old and beloved to such an ex- 
tent that when it was known she was likely 
to lose her place under the Stokes law 
half the inhabitants. of the town went per- 
sonally to the school board and threatened 
to upset the whole machinery of govern- 
ment if Miss Redfield should be turned 
down. The school board elected her, 


HOMESTEAD, PA.—The contract for the 
new manual train ing school has been 
awarded by the donor, Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, to William Miller & Sons, Pitts- 
burg. The architect is F. J. Osterling. 
Mr. Schwab had intended to spend about 
$50,000 upon the school, but, happening 
to intimate to the architect that it would 
not be absolutely necessary to keep within 


the limit, he finds himself confronted with |. 


a building which will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $80,000. As the building is a 
good one, Mr. Schwab stands ready to toot 
the bills. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A splendidly 
equipped Roman Catholic institution, to 
be known as Columbia university, will be 
started in this city about September 1. 
Archbishop Christie announces that, while 
it will be intended primarily as a Catholic 
school, it will be conducted on very broad 
lines and will be open to all students irre- 
spective of creed. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The vacation schools 
ended their session August 10, with an ex- 
cursion to Fort Erie. Mr. F. W. Fisher, 
the supervisor, states that remarkable 
progress has been made by the pupils. He 
pays a very high compliment to the Polish 
scholars, who have led all the others in 
willingness and quickness. 
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New Educational Books 


ENGLAND’S STORY: A HISTORY FOR 


GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Eva Marcu Tappen, Ph.D., Head of the English Department. English High 
School, Worcester, Mass. With Summaries and Genealogies, and with more than 100 
Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 85 cents, NET, pustpaid. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By Frank StRonG, Ph.D., President, and Josrrx Scuarer, M.L., Assistant Professor 
of History, in the University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. With Summaries, Suggestions, 
and Questions. Crown 8vo, 65 cents, NET, postpaid, With special reference to the 
—— cae of American Institutions, and the County and Township System 
in the West. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 


By J. N. Lannep, Editor of ‘‘ History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” 
Crown 8vo, $1.25, NET, postpaid. . a 


ENGLISH ; COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 


By W. F. WesstTer, Principal of the East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. Crown 
8vo, 90 cents, NET, postpaid. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: 


NEW ISSUES: 

147. POPE’S RAPE OF THE LOCK, AND ESSAY ON MAN, AND EPISTLE TO DR. 
ABRBUTHNOT. Edited by Henry W. Boynton, A.M., Instructor in English, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. With Introduction and Notes. Paper, IS 
cents, NET, postpaid. 

148. HAWLHORNE’S MARBLE FAUN With Illustrations; and an Introduction and 
Notes by Mrs Annie Russell Marble. (Quadruple No.) Paper, 50 cents, NET, 
postpaid cloth, 60 cents, NET, postpaid. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHP. 
SHAKESPEARE’S A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 85 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 






























378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








NOW READY: 


IN THE INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


By Larkin Dunton, LL.D., late Head Master, Boston Normal School, and Auaustus H. KELLEY, 


Master Lyman School, Boston. Beautifully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


For the lower grammar grades, and designed to precede the ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, by the same authors, and published last season. 

These two books form a complete course for Grammar Schools. Being from the pen of these 
well-known, experienced and successful! educators, they willat once command attention. Teach- 
ers and Superintendents looking for the best will do well to examine these new language text- 
books. Samples mailed for 20 cents each. 

For third and fourth grades. 

DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BUOK. _ Beautifully illustrated Price, 40 cents. 


Can be used earlier than the usual text-book, and_ precede any course in English language. 
Sample copy, 20 cents. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. . 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., - - Boston, New York, Chicago. 


PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS: 
Gheir Evolution. 


By ADELE MILLICENT SMITH, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Secretary to the President and Instructor in Proof-Reading. 


A manual of 200 pages, containing 20 illustrations. Printing, Reproductive Processes Writing 
Materials, and Bookbinding: historical sketch of each, also descriptions of the various proc: which 
have been obtained from the offices and shops of companies of the highest standing. Price, by mail, $1.33. 


PROOF-READING AND PUNCTUATION 


(By the same author.) 


A manual of 175 pages, designed as a text-book in schools and as an aid to the non-professional proof-reader. 


Proof-marks, Vorrected Proof-sheets; Directions as to Pre; ering Os yand Biotiag Erect : Spe tenia. 
the Point System, Sizes and Styles of Types, Type-setting, Job-work; — ocesses: Stereotyping, 
Electrotyping, Half-Tone and Line Plates; Paper-makin -; Explanation of Common Technical Terms used b. 

inters; Rules for Punctuation; Accents, Alphabets, Diacritical Marks, and Syllabication in the Principa 
Modern Languages. Price, by mail, $.07. 


BOTH BOOKS WILL BE READY IN OCTOBER. 


Address & & ADELE M. SMITH, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type-— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price ucedto | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Caralouue Bree} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
For Examinations, Contains about 6,600 


Shaw's Rational Question B00 Questions and Answers en 24 branches of 


study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 
¥.U. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 
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BEST and Most Economi- 33 
cal COFFEE GROWN C. 

Requires only two- 
thirds the reguiar 
quantity. 

Always packed in 
absolutely One- 
Pound Air-Tight 
trade-mark ba 8, 
which preserves t 
strength and Gavor 
for any length of 
time, even after it 
has been opened. 


Good Drinking Coffees......12c. and 15c. 
Very Fine Coffees........... 18c. and 20c. 


TE TEAS Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed, Cey- 





lons, Japans, English Breakfasts, 
Youn, yson, Gunpowders, Im- 
perials, and Assams. 

; <a 35c., and 50c. per lb. 


We make a specialty of Selling the Finest 
Fancy Eigin Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST 


All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cortlandt) 
will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box 289. Oor. Church 8t.. NEW YORK. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, Seavrin 


BEAUTIFIER 


Removee 
Tas Pim. 
ples es, Freckles 

Moth-Patcher 

Rash and Skit 


diseases, and 
mm every blemish 
‘a on beauty and 
Setes etec- 








iy sure it 
= eronerss 


nO cOUnveFieit vt similar name. The distinguish- 
ed Dr. = A; Sayre said ere the haul-ton (a 
patien' 


mend * 
all the Skin 
six ix months eat every day. ae ge 


=e superfiuous hair 
T. HOPEING. 


wal aa i ones Street 


RA tne. 6 
4A Fi" a and othe: 
Dealers. Beware of Base [mitations 
$i [00 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 
e same 





m SORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relief for 
CHAFING, HEAT, 


UNBURN, and . 
amictions on os skin, “A litt 
MRA haps, then 
ess ubetibutes, bare a gee 
£t.’’ Removes all o4 of perspiration Del 
‘after Shaving. Sold or mailed eipt of 
the orieinal. Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newanx, N.J, 














ST. DENIS HOTEL} 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Planat Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most converient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 


At the End of Your Journey you will aaa ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yor: 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 








San FRANcisco, CAL.—-A resolution 
has been adopted appropriating $12,000 for 
a children’s playground and open air gym- 
nasium south ot Market street. 


LouISVILLE, Ky.— Dr. H.C. Peterson, 
a graduate of the University of Leipsic, has 
been selected to take charge of the depart- 
ment of English at the manual training 
high school. 


FreponiA, N. Y.—The work of remov- 
ing the debris of the old normal school, 
which was burned last winter, has begun 
and the corner stone of the new building 
has been laid by State Architect G. L 
Herns. 


Troy, N. Y.—Miss Mary Alice Knox, 
principal of the Emma Willard school, 
has resigned. Her connection with the 
school will not be formally severed until 
June 1, 1902, but she will not actively 
supervise next winter, Beginning with Sep- 
tember, 1902, she will be in charge of a 
private preparatory school, now in pro- 
cess of erection at Yonkers, N.Y. Miss 
Knox has done a great work in Troy and 
her absence will be keenly felt. 


SouTH BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Mr. Charles 
M. Klein, the oldest school teacher in the 
county, died August 13. He was seven- 
ty-five years of age and had been a teacher 
for more than half a century. He was an 
expert mathematician and author of sev- 
eral text-books. 


LEWISBURG, Pa.—M. Christian Van 
Gundy, formerly superintendent of Union 
county public schools and more recently 
in charge of a private preparatory school, 
died August 13, aged sixty-eight. One of 
his five children is Prin. Van Gundy, of 
Morristown, Pa. A daughter is a teacher 
in New York city. 

MosiLe, ALA.—The constitutional con- 
vention decided, August 17, after a debate 
of several hours, not to adopt a proposi- 
tion that local school funds be divided 
between the races in proportion to the 
taxes paid by each race. 

CoLumBus, Miss.—The success of the 
Industrial institute and college at this 
place seems to be assured. Pres. Kincan- 
non has already received more than 600 
applications for admission at the opening, 
September 25. 

DAVENPORT, I[A.—Mr. R. P. Redfield, 
of the high school faculty, was elected to 
the position of principal of school No. 10. 
Ernst Otto has been elected supervisor, of 
music. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The members of the 
board of education having been given the 
alternative of appearing as witnesses 
before the city council or going to jail, 
chose thelatter. Warrants for their arrest 
have been issued. The trouble rose from 
charges made in the school board that 
there 1s corruption in the council. An in- 
vestigation was ordered, and the school 
board unanimously agreed not to give tes- 
timony. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—Dr. A. C. Langdon, 
of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
called to the chair of physics in Knox col- 
ege. 

CovinGTon, ALA.—Capt.J. P. Williams, 
of Savannah, Ga., has given to Emory co- 
lege, located at this place, inne for 2 
new building for the department of sci- 
ence. 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 


It may then produce irregularity of th 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, “sonaate, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 


Pears’ 


The more purely negative soap is, 





the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by asoap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
[INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


ce Oe © | 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,886 








The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 








Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


562 W. 25d St., N. Y. City. 








Latest and most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


Dr. Victor C. Bell, Nwspssox Are 


Author of “ Fenpler <4 on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mou "and * r Teeth: How to = 
Case ¢ of bem," a pd cn 
which is ased in many schools. 


Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, ally 

Tooth Crowning, "Bridge bi and Building 

p Teeth and Mouth 


Special prices ks Pr Appointments t to suit the 
convenience of t 











Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
al\ request. E L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 E. goth St., New York. 













sre like Sapolio-They waste 4g 
‘themselves to make the world,” ai 
ge. brighter. SAPOLIO is ine 
mb 2clectric light of house-cleanin 
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For Well People. 
An Easy Way to Keep Well. 


It is easy to keep well if we would only 
observe each day a few simple rules of 
health. 

The all-important thing is to keep the 
stomach right, and to do this it is not nec- 
essary to diet or to follow a set rule or bill 
of fare. Such pampering simply makes a 
capricious appetite and a feeling that cer- 
tain favorite articles of food must be 
avoided. 





Prof. Wiechold gives pretty good advice 
on this subject. He says: “‘I am 68 years 
old and have never had a serious illness, 
and at the same time my life has been 
largely an indvor ene, but I early discov- 
ered that the way to keep healthy was to 
keep a healthly stomach, not by eating 
bran crackers or dieting of any sort; on 
the contrary'I always eat what my appe- 
tite craves, but for the past eight years I 
have made ita daily practice to take one 
or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal, and I attribute my robust 
health for a man of my age to the regular 
daily use of Stuart’s Tablets. 

* sg eg first advised me to use 
them because he said they were perfectly 
harmless and were not a secret patent 
medicine, but contained only the natural 
digestives, peptones and diastase, and af- 
ter using them a few weeks I have never 
ceased to thank him for his advice. 

“T honestly believe the habit of taking 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after meals is 
the real health habit, because their use 
brings health to the sick and ailing and 
preserves health to the well and strong. ” 

Men and Women past fifty years of age 
need a safe digestive after meals to insure 
a perfect digestion and to ward off disease, 
and the safest, best known, and most wide- 
ly used is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

They are found in every well regulated 
household from Maine to California, and 
in Great Britain and Australia are rapidly 
— their way into popular favor. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, full sized packages at 50 cents, 
and fora weak stomach a fifty-cent pack- 
— often do fifty dollars worth of 
good. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several ular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogg's Report Cards, 


© cts. per 100. 
Combination Report and Promotion Blank. 
80 ets. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. mples on request 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street - - NEW YORK. 


SE A Sure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. weiss: Asthma, 
or by mail, 85 ent 


STOWELL & oo. pa 8 











Literary Notes. 


Men rather than events are the present 
desideratum in history study. This ten- 
dency undoubtedly accounts for the suc- 
cess of the Riverside Biographical Series. 
The additions to the series for the month 
of September, 1901, are Alexander Hamil- 
ton, by Charles A. Conant, a well-known 
student and writer on finance and econo- 
mic problems, and the author of Zhe Uni- 
ted States in the Orient, recently published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; and Wash- 
ington Irving, by Henry W. Boynton, A. 
M., teacher of English at Phillips acade- 
my, Andover, Mass., and editor of No. 
147 of the Riverside Literature Series, 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock, an Essay on 
Man, and Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. 
Other volumes announced for early issue 
are Paut Jones, Columbus, and George 
Rogers Clark. 


A new nature book in the Century Com- 
pany’s list for immediate publication is 
Wild Life Near Home, by Dallas Lore 
Sharp, of Boston university. The author 
has confined himself to what he can see 
within a day’s walk of his doorstep in a 
Boston suburb. The book is sympathet- 
ically illustrated by Bruce Horsfail and 
many of the pictures are in color. 


Talks With Great Workers, illustrated 
with portraits of Schwab, Depew, Lipton, 
Russell Sage, and other great heroes, is 
the title of anew book by Orison Swett 
Marden, editor of Success. The book will 
be published in the fall by T, Y. Crowell 
& Company. 


The Woman's Home Companion tor 
September contains Clifton Johnson’s 
story of his visit to “A School on the 
Irish Bog-Lands ” It is illustrated with 
the author’s artistic photographs. And, 
speaking of Johnson and his photography, 
there is a good article upon him and his 
methods in the Mew England Magazine 
for August. 


Population of London. 


The population of metropolitan London 
according to the census figures recently 
announced, is 4, 536,034, as already report- 
ed. Figures for the suburban belt round 
the i pres, fairly to be credited as a 
part of the metropolis, now bring the grand 
total up to 6,578,748. The vastness of 
this population is best recognized when 
we remember that it is greater than that 
of any American state except New York; 
greater than that of any German state ex- 
cept Prussia ; greater than that of Belgium, 
or Holland, or Portugal, or Sweden, or 
N — or Greece, or Denmark, or Swit- 
zerland. 

The increase in the last ten years in this 
suburban belt has been no less than forty- 
five per cent., while for the entire metro- 
polis it has been about seventeen per cent. 
The figures tell the whole story of the cen- 
tralization from country to city and decen- 
tralization from congested city back to 
open suburbs which oa been so active in 
the last decade. Scotland shows a popu- 
lation of 4,471,957, a gain of nearly eleven 
per cent. Ireland has lost over five per 
cent. of her people in the ten years, hav- 
ing now only 4,456,546: The decrease is 
less than in the decade just before,however 


$25.00 Colorado and Return. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. $25.00. 
Hot Springs, S. Dak., $40.00; Utah, all 
round trips, from Chicago, September 1-10; 
$50.00, Chicago to San Fransisco—Los 
Angeles and return, September 19-27. 
Quickest time. Service unequaled. Apply 
to your nearest ticket setlor tickets and 
full information or address W. M. Bur- 
gard, 301 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINsLOW’s SoOTSING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by one OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
PERFECT SUOOESS. It poovas the CHILD. 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAY! (9) 
WIND COLIO, and is the best cometh me DIARRH@A. 
Sold by Drogepste, in every part of the wena. at sure 

‘or ow’s Soo up,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cata n bete 









Anywhere you 
can get a technical 
education and in- 
crease ing 
. =% a — — 
rn while learn 
Write for free c : Salaried Positions fer 
Learners. It shows how you can become a Civil, 
Electrical or Mechanical Engineer or Architect. 
Schools open all summer. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 858 , Scranton, Pa. 














DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President, 











The Music of our Churches 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew the 
methods of the 


ceriesenl 
OF MUSIC 


We will send to any one inter- 
ested an illustrated catalogue and 
all particulars relating to our School 
of Music and Elocution. 


George W. Chadwick, Mus. Direc. 
Address all correspondence to 
FRANE W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 























H ome The University of Chicago 
offers over 2% elementary and 
college courses by _correspond- 
Study ence in 28 of its Departments, 
including Pedagogy.History,the 
Langoages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 
phy, Zoology, Physiology, Botany. etc. Instruc- 
tion is personal. Universi i. credit is granted for 
college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat any time. For circulars address 
The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY, 
109 Wrst Firty-Fourts STREET, 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
Kindergarten Normat Department, 
Two YeEaks’ CouURSE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D 


Circulars sent on application, 
J. ¥F.RIEGART, Supt. Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Prin. 


For 
Grade Teachers 
and Supervisors. 
\) ( ‘ Monthly, during Se 
y' 


of topics relative to music teaching and the “‘ uew ed- 
acation.” APPROPRIATE SEASON Mrsic, &c , from the 
BEST SOURCES. Can be used in class for reading, by or- 
de: “Reprints.” Principals and Superintendents 
will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each 
uilding wih least one annual subscription. $1 
er year Cc. per copy: 

PTaited by Adc. Per ca? Ba rvisor of Music, Indi- 
pepe Published by SCHOOL MUSIC COM- 
ANY, 128 N. Penn 8St., Indianapolis. 


FREN Cc BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
‘Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. .. . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
881 & 853 SIXTH .AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 
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Shed 


THe BAKER G TAYLOR CO., 


33-37 E. 17th St., Union Sq.. NEW YORK. 
DONT Buy SCHOOL BOOKS until you have seen our School 


Book Catalog. 


We carry the current text-books of all publishers. 























THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life, Accident, and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 








JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


$1,000,000.00 


JULY 1, 1901. 
32,198,504.44 


$ 
dent Premiums i in the ‘bands of Agents not included. ) 


PAID-UP 
CAPITAL 





Total Aco. 








TOTAL LIABILITIES (Including Reserves), - - an Bie 25 
EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, - - - 85.19 
PAID TO POLICY-HOLDE ERS SINCE isu, © = $44, 469,462.48 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN - - $499, 260,653.00 
GAINS: a oo ll January a July, 1901. 
IN ASSET: - - $1,270,172.92 
IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life. Department Only), . - 4,789,635.00 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (Both Departments), - . - 1,165,244.44 
PREMIUMS, INTEREST, and RENTS, 6 Months, - - - 4,538,688.18 





SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
John E. Morris, Secretary. J. B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
Edward V. Preston, Gen. Mer. of Agencies. Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 



































\ 
FLY’S An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for youn; and old. Easy to use. 
: Perfect optical results. “One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
a es —s twice.” sail oot 
utfit consists of microscope as 
— —- twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
{ foot of insect, etc., book poems Ny and illus- 
instructive things’ trating 1,000 common microscopic objects, 
which may be { slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any ~ Ps, etc. 
one with this Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
a SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
® Rochester, N. Y.. 





A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


) yv 
$16.28 
& Reliable Scientific Instrument 


A~ # 
_dust the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


Magnifes 180 diameters (32.400 times). 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 











-PAPER_.: MODEL : OF: GHE : LARYNX 


This unique bit of apparatus is simplicity itself, and yet teaches 
more about the Larynx, ina few minutes, than pages of descrip- 
tion could teach. ith directions given, each pupilcan make a 
copy. The modelis sent securely packed for 25 cents. . 


E£. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York 


GRAND PRIZE, PARIS, 1900. 
Highest Award Possible. 


The Smith Bramier 
Typewriter 


Is a Headlight 


THAT MAKES 
CLEAR THE 
PATH TO 
. BUSINESS 
SYSTEM AND SATISFACTORY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


-_ pone ~ smatong .. 


Reade Y.,U. S.A, 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 

Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im. 
proved, 














Price, $1.00 Net. 


E L KELIOGG & CO., "never 








BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, mostsatisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 sub ree Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we ou two 
samples for trial—a map of North cima 

and a drawing or language lecson—40- 
oo with catalog containing complete 





E L. Keiioae & Co.. 61 E. oth St.. N.Y. 





Often the most interesting and helpful pages of THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL 


are those where the“ copy” 


is furnished by the merchants who deal in school ma- 


terial. “Read your paper thru, and read it with a pencil and postal card handy. 


Try this plan and see if it does not open new vistas of possible improvement. 
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“Unique Because Pedagogical”’ 





From ORVILLE T. BRIGHT 
County Superintendent of Schools, Cook County, Chicago, Ill. 


. Hall’s Arithmetics are used in many of our 
schools, and with the most gratifying success. 
They are beyond comparison the best that I 
have ever seen. I can safely say to our teach- 
ers: ** Follow the books from beginning 
to end.”’ 

The plan of the books is unique and thor- 
oughly pedagogical. They are unique be- 
cause they are pedagogical. “Oe 





THE WERNER ARITHMETICS 
(A Three-Book Course) 


Book I. 256 pages 40 cents 
Book II. 288 pages 40 cents 
Book III. 320 pages 50 cents 
THE HALL ARITHMETICS 
(A Two-Book Course) 
Elementary Arithmetic, cloth, 248 pages 35 cents 
Complete Arithmetic, cloth, 448 pages 60 cents 


OUR PROPOSITION mailed on application. Address 
WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston 
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TELLING FACTS 


Recent Adoptions. 





Morton's Geographies | 7 Sees” 


By Eviza H, Morton. 


New York, Philadelphia, Bristol, R. 1. 
New Haven, Easton, Hartford, 
Kansas City, Mo. Dubuque, 


and hundreds of other Cities, Counties, and School Districts. 


The Progressive Course in Reading 


Five Books. 


By SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass. ; and 
ALEXANDER Forbes, Chicago, Il. 





New York, Philadelphia, St. Joseph, 
Lowell, Peoria, Colorado Springs, 
Ishpeming, Boston, etc., etc. 


Morton’s Geographies and The Progressive Readers are the 
best. They are everywhere winning recognition on their merits. 
Why not investigate these absolutely new Text-Books? 





For information concerning the above-named or other Approved Text- 
Books on our list, please address 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 





SYMONDS SERIES 


New Volume 


Arithmetic, Elem. 
Algebra, and Trigon. | 





NEW EDITION 
ISSUED AUG. 24th 





The most condensed, yet | This Series has a record in ARITH., ALG., TRIG., One vel. 
complete text-book issued, “6 

either for class use, prepar-| West Point and 
ation for examination, or 
handy desk reference. 
Every subject treated fully. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 42 East 20th St., New York City. 


examinations for 


GEOGRAPHY, 
_ TRISTORY, US., " 
Annapolis | GRAMMAR, r 


Of over 90 per cent. Price, per set, $3.00 postpa‘d. 











mn In Nickel Holder and Lengthener W 


i This is an exceedingly useful pencil for pocket book or vest pocket. 
a illustration is natural size, and its flat shape will commend it. 


* 


i 
JOEPH DIXON CRVCIBLE CoO., 





The 
W 


\ 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR IT \ i 


A Jersey City, N. J. Wy 
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4 SCHOOL SUPPLIES & FURNITURE ¢ 


Wholesale Prices and Catalog on Request 


Examples of our Low 
Prices. 
Report Cards, 25c per 100. 


Class Records, lic. ea. 
Pens, 30 cents per gross. 


- 
+ 

Attendance Registers, 25 cents each. 

Lead Pencils with Rubber Tip, 96 cents per gross, 
Letter Paper, 75 cents per ream. 
- 
d 





1 Gallon Jug Black Ink, 35 cents. 

6-inch Paper Globes, 25'cents each. 

Fountain Pens, 77c. ea. 8-ft. Bunting Flags, $2.65 ea. 
Andrews Wool B. B. Erasers, 40 cents per dozen, 
Crayons, 6c. per gross. Slating, $2.50 per gallon. 
Slated Cloth Blackboard, 35 cents per square yard. 


E. W. A. BOWLES «>t, 


If you will secure an order for me or 
will help me secure one, w pay 
you liberally. Write for particulers. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST. 
No. 6. KINDERGARTEN GOODS. 
. 9 OFFICE FURNITURE. 
. 10. BOOKCASES. (CHAIRS 
. 11, CHURCH FURNITURE AND OPERA 





T+. 177-179 Monroe 
treet, Chicago. 


. 1b. wi y, ye APPARATUS 
AND FURNITURE. 
No. 16. BOOKS AND GAMES. 


Agents Wanted. 


| 
| 














FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands) 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 


saicroscupe 
© 





Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 


A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


_ZA Raltate Scientific tastrument 


_ Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. **One may use = 
microscope a lifetpe and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as showe, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing, 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
{rating 1,600 common microscopic objects, 

slides, and covers for mounting objects 
ceps, etc, 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 ’ 
SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y.. 
NEW YORK CiTY 





CHICAGO 








STEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, AND SLIDES. 


For Sale or Hire from $15.00 up. 


Physical Geography. yore Bees and Bee- 
keeping. Brick and Brick Ma 
an Express Company is Run. 


The Buffalo Exposition and Many Others. 
All slides 25c. Each Plain. 


68.70 NASSAU ST. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL SETS ON 


king. How 

The 

Making of United States Flag. 
The United States Mints. 


75 cents Colored. 
HERBERT J. RILEY. 

(Late RILEY BROTHERS) 
(formerly of 16 Beekman) 
NEW YORK CITY. 





used 








VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


From the phosphoid principle of the 

Ox Brain and the Embryo of Wheat 
For relief and prevention of all weaknesses 
caused by nervous strain, worry, mental overwork, 
or excess of any description. Prescribed by physi- 
cians who best treat mental and nervous disease, 
by, brain-workers everywhere. 
nothing injurious. 
free descriptive pamphlet. 


Prepared 
only{by 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure 


not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


It contains 
Formula on each label. Writefor 


50 W. asth St., 
New York City. 


The best remedy known for cold in the 
head, sore throat, andinfluenza, It does 








Shaw's National Question Book. Questions and Answers en 24 branehes of 


study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. 
¥.t. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 


For Examinations. Contains about 6,600 


Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Eoerything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


Be 7 i aso coking aie Alcoaaer 


¢ A J or an in inkwells of school desks 
‘ 2 


Hence habit of writing a slovenly hand. 
= on penholders and 
5 He pene ge footra m ithe moet 1» &C. of ‘pa, 
: “The schoo! “) 
ERS Ee ral F BART 


THE BARTEN Bsc 


mF ag coarse he ay ‘Chane pens. Kills 
CY disease disease germs rms, NEEDED in every room, 
FOR SALE by. schoo supply ‘aweee. 


ts Wanted EN, $0. DAK. 
ay WW, BARTEN, ALLEN, $0. 

WANTED.—" Your School the Best.” Use 

Barten Cabinet. ImpRovEs penmansbip, e 


percent. You get the credit. Your dats. Send 
stamp. Cabinets by mail. 

















Fireproof and Waterproof 


ASBESTOLITH 


Superior to Tiling at Less Cost, for 
Flooring, Wainscoting, etc. 


The Only Sanitary Floor for Schools. 
THE ASBESTOLITH CO., 


95 Nassau St., New York. 
UsedinU S, Navy. 


N brow School-Rooms 


even, may have fresh air, 
Self-Lubricating 


ROTARY SCREW 
VENTILATORS 


produce a 
Vacuum by Rotation. 


Simple, effectual, and inex- 
pensive. Can beset up by your 
own workman 

Write us about your difficul- 
ties in ventilation, We shall 
be glad to place our experience 
at your disposal, 


B G. WASHBURNE & CO, 


Manufacturers 


42 Cortland St., New York, 












>i KM Re a Rey ral Tu) 
ie =" rit | e lta we ‘ 
in Ca bed Ns ae K india 






Sets, complete, with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Single Tools, any shape. 


STE ADOUARTERS FoR SLOYD. 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 122-126 Summer 


CLIPPINC-FILE ~ 


Highly recommended 
by editor of this journal. 
-}Price, $I. Circulars on 
rirequest. 











7 CLIPPING-FILE CO., 





Fair view, Cleveland, 0. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 astern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF PRESE ADDBESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FRER 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 208 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
1505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D. 0. 414 Conmne, Bldg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bldg., Oskaloosa, Ia 
533 Cooper Bldg.. Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg,San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk. Angeles, Oal. 

must be filled promptly. September and Octo- 


UNEXPECTED VACANCIES mot ontet promot sna xd On 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Ageney, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


OUR Percent. of increase THE the right direction and 








occur during the fall and winter months and 








in Commissions from that we placed an excep- 
yout was absug four times | GUARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | tionally pares proportin 


dates. Send for ms 
‘¢Our Platform. 


the percent. of increase in 


registrations, thus show- B. F. CLARK, 
ing a healthy growth in 378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SCHERMERHORN SS 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Recommends skilled teach- 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


SEPTEMBER PLACES better position, send all particulars, and photograph to 


. KELLOGG’S BUREAU. More places in this year for 
live teachers than ever before. 

H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY fazite, ‘hechtu Gav's Donna Yon 


tions. Haran P, Frenon, 8! Cuapat Sreruer, Aceany, N.Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE of Boston, 258 Washington St 


of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommendations have weight with school officials. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service. 


The University of Chicago. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Dean. 
Professional School for teachers, Elementary School from Kindergarten to Eighth 
Grade, inclusive, constituting a Model School for Observation and Practice. Full equip- 
ment of apparatus. Well selected Library. Faculty of trained teachers, University 
credit. For further particulars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Dean of The School of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


TH E N EW YO RK NORMAL SCH OOL of Physical Education at the Dr. Sav- 


age Physical Development Institute 
A thorough course of training designed to prepare students for teachers of physical education. 


Special attention to public school work. Circulars. 
Secretary, 308 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 





P. V. HUYSSOON, 
JOHN OC. ROCKWELL, 





} Props. 





now require urgent attention. If you can consider a 




















Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Pepen—Halt- New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalogue Free} TyAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


DO YOU KNOW that a LAPILINUM BLACKBOARD 


(SmuicaTe BLACKBOARD SToNE Ciora’ 8 feet by 9 feet can be obtained for $1.50. :@ther 
sizes in proportion). Cao be tacked on the wall by any one —makes a perfect blackboard 
and will wear equal to stone. Send for Catalogue and price list. The principal Stationers 
in every Oity carry in stock a line of Silicate goods. Send sor a sample of Lapilinum 
and test it. We guarantee tt. Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, °° “Siiw"vorm. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
tors, Governesses, for every Department 
of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to 
Parents. Call or Address Mrs. M. J YOUNG- 
FULTON, America» and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York, 





THE 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


enjoys the confidence of teachers and 
employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conserv: 
ative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address 


HENRY SABIN’ = __ Des Moines, Iowa. 


TTAN BUILDING 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For Schools and Colleges. NEW PLAN. 


GUNSTON BUEAU, Box K, Hancock, Md. 








3 East 14th St., New York. | 4 








900000000, 


RELIEF : MAPS 


We make the best collection of Relief 
Maps of the Continents. | ; 

A uniform scale—120 miles to one inch, 
vertical x15. was used for all the models, 
that they might be readily compared. | 

These maps are invaluable for teaching 
the Geography of the World in all its 
Phases. They were awarded e medal at 
the Paris Exposition. = —s_—s«y sy 

Let us send you a descriptive circular. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COL- 
LECTIONS put up in strong cloth-cov- 
ered cases, and accompanied with model 
text-book, are easily in every respect the 
best and Cheapest low-priced collections 
in the market. 

Commissioner Harris writes: “Every school 
in the United States, in my opinion, should 
have these collections.” 7 

Lantern Slides, Charts, etc. De- 
scriptive Circulars free. ; 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


| eceeecececes 2238ee< 
MINERALS for SCHOOLS 


Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study Catalogue free. 
ROY HOPPING, 

129 4TH AVENUE = . New York, N. Y. 


F MES . 











al 





IMB YG amos. GL 


= 

i Spelling, Letter Writing, Type Writing, 
English, Shorthand, Commercial Law, 
Pocket Dictionary, Arithmetic, Book- 
keevine, and Business Practice. Illus- 

trated Catalogue Free. Address 

2 TH EF PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK COMPANY,= 
1... 422 Superior 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. § 





ve ow 


ANDREWS 








CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


mo 











REST WHILE WRITING. DURING VACATION IS THE TIME TO APPRECIATE 


ESTERBROOK’S 





Such ease—such comfort! 
Ask Stationer. 15e Other Styles. 


TURNED-UP POINT PENS. 


You rest while writing—a perfect enjoyment. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 





Nos. 256, 531, 477, 1876. 
26 John St., New York 
Works: Camden, N. J 
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PURITY BOOKS 


The way to purity is through knowledge 





THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. JOSEPH COOK Rev. F. B. MEYER 
Rev. Cuas. M. SHEL- Dr. THEO. L. CUYLER 
DON Dr. F, E, CLARK 
Dr.EDWARD Brooks EDWARD BOK 
Dr. ETHELBERT D. ANTHONY COMSTOCK 





WARFIELD May WRIGHT SEw- 
Dr.J. WILBUR CHAP- ALL 
MAN ‘“ PANSY ” 
Bishop McVICKAR’ FRANCES E, WILLARD 
Bishop VINCENT Lapy H. SOMERSET 
SYLVANUS STALL, D. D. Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others. 
BOOKS TO MEN BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. By Mrs. MARY WooD-ALLEN, M.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know | What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know | What a Young Woman Ought to 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 

Know $1,000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know What a Young Wife Ought to Know 


Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for tables of contents 


VIR PUBLISHING COMPANY," *Skitite*"* Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vw ra BUD 


GHE NE yd ERA REA DER.S$-— teach the pupil to “read to learn while learn- 
to read 
“<<, N. E te ERA HISGORY-is up to date and is attractive as well as instruct- 
HE: NE ted my Ras: use in the schools of the State of Washington. 
“ STEM O ENMA N.SHIP-is plain, practi- 


= ers an Ta a gy Po for exclusive use in the schools of the State of Indiana. 


Caton + Company 


CHICAGO ame ti | } V) NEW YORK 
203 Michigan Avenue 3 East 14th Street 


































Good Work 
Durability 
Simplicity 
Speed 


ARE THE 


Four Pillars of Strength 


which support the 


Remington 


Typewriter 


You will find them in every Remington 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York 
































Relieves Exhaustion 








When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate | 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘Horsrorp’s” on label, 





























Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in 
degrees of temperature. 

Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


5end for free booklet, 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILI 





